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PARLIAMENT has been occupied 
during the week in dealing 
with questions of expenditure. 
The Navy estimates, which 
were explained on Thursday by Mr. Goschen, 
furnished the chief item in the week’s programme, 
but more than one measure of importance has also 
been introduced during the week. On Monday, in 
Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. Hanbury moved 
a@ resolution on which to found a Bill for the im- 
provement of telephonic communication. Until 
the Bill has been published it is impossible to 
criticise the Government scheme. Mr. Hanbury 
contends that the service supplied by the National 
Telephone Company is neither efficient nor sufficient, 
besides being practically limited to rich subscribers. 
The Government propose to place two millions 
at the service of the Post Office for the development 
of telephonic communication, London being the 
first place where the new system is to be introduced. 
The Swiss system is to be adopted, a small subscrip- 
tion of about three pounds a year being paid, and 
small fees charged for each message. Sir James 
Ferguson protested against the manner in which the 
National Telephone Company was being treated, and 
Sir John Lubbock regretted that the Government 
encouraged municipalities to engage in business. On 
the other hand, Sir Charles Cameron and other 
members expressed warm approval of the Ministerial 
scheme. How it will affect the telegraph service is 
one of the points that will have to be considered when 
the Bill is in the hands of the public. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


ANOTHER Government measure was also discussed 
on Monday evening. This was the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Bill—a measure chiefly intended to prevent 
the sale of adulterated butter or of margarine as 
butter. Like most legislation of this kind, the Food 
and Drugs Bill has a distinctly Protective character, 
and on this ground it was opposed by several 
members on the Liberal side. Other members com- 
plained that it did not deal with the practice of 
colouring butter and substitutes for that article 
artificially. The Bill passed its second reading on 
Friday by 212 to 18. 


AN important question was asked in the House 
of Commons by Sir Charles Dilke on Tuesday 
evening with reference to the recent lease of a 
coal depot to France by the Sultan of Muscat. In 
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tion of the circumstances under which this country 
had interfered to prevent the conclusion of a treaty 
between the Sultan and France, that differed 
materially from the account of the same transaction 
given by M. Delcassé in the French Chamber on the 
previous day. According to Mr. Brodrick, the 
action of the British agent was taken under the 
instructions of our Government, and Lord Salisbury 
had informed the French Ambassador more than 
once that it was impossible for this country to 
recede from the position which it had taken 
up. That position was that the Sultan had 
no right to lease territory to France which 
might possibly be fortified and held under the 
French flag. On the other hand, there was no 
objection to France having, like England, a coal- 
store at Muscat. The action of the British agent, 
which, according to M. Delcassé, had been repudiated 
by Lord Salisbury, was held by the Government to 
have been absolutely right. Clearly, there has been 
a misapprehension somewhere. M. Delcassé’s state- 
ment is not consistent with that of Mr. Brodrick, 
but until the papers on the subject are published, it 
is impossible to say how this difference has arisen. 
On the same evening Mr. Brodrick stated, in reply 
to a question, that Sir Claude Macdonald had been 
instructed to point out to the Chinese Government 
that there had been no attempt to secure foreign 
control of the Northern Railway Extension, and 
that the Government regarded the contract against 
which Russia had protested as being binding upon 
the Chinese Government. 


Mr. LLoyp-GEoRGE, on Wednesday night, raised 
the important question of primary education in 
England and Wales, and moved a resolution declar- 
ing that the present system inflicted upon a larg; 
portion of the people grievances which demanded 
the immediate attention of Parliament. He dwelt 
upon the injustice to which Nonconformists were 
exposed in those districts where no Board schools 
existed, and where, consequently, the dogmas of 
the Church of England were taught to Non- 
conformists at the expense of the community. 
Other Nonconformist grievance: were that in 
many Voluntary schools the children of Non- 
conformists were not allowed to become pupil- 
teachers, and that they were excluded from the 
training colleges. After considerable discussion Sir 
John Gorst made a characteristic speech, throwing 
doubts upon the existence of any religious grievance, 
and asserting that most agricultural labourers were 
indifferent as to the character of the education, 
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religious and secular, given to their children. Sir 
Henry Fowler denied this statement on the part of 
Sir John Gorst, and charged that gentleman with 
being profoundly ignorant of the views of Noncon- 
formists in rural parishes. The administration of 
the Education Department was not impartial, be- 
cause it favoured Voluntary schools. The resolution 
was eventually negatived by 204 to 81. 


WEDNESDAY afternoon was devoted to the 
Service Franchise Bill, a measure for restoring 
the Parliamentary franchise to policemen, shop- 
assistants, and others who have been deprived of it 
by the legal interpretation of the Franchise Act 
of 1885. The Bill was barmless in itself, but it 
illustrated one of the many absurd complications 
of our present system. Servants who sleep in 
separate rooms can vote at Parliamentary elections ; 
servants who sleep in “cubicles” cannot. Accord- 
ingly an amendment in favour of “a single, simple 
and uniform franchise’ was moved by Sir Charles 
Dilke, but rejected by 188 to 88, and the Bill passed 
its second reading. Subsequently the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Bill was talked out in the interest of the 
manufacturers of the North. 


Tue Navy Estimates were introduced on Thurs- 
day evening by Mr. Goschen in a speech prefaced by 
explanations which were mainly intended for the 
Press and the public of the Continent of Europe, 
and which were given before the figures were 
announced with the avowed intention of modify- 
ing the impression that the figures alone might have 
produced—an inconvenient course, justly criticised 
by Mr. Asquith, and deprived of its full effect by 
the prior indiscretion of The Times. Mr. Goschen 
made the satisfactory announcement that the 
expenditure during the Fashoda scare had been 
far less than had been supposed at the time, owing 
to the state of preparedness to which the Navy had 
been brought ; but he hastened to dispel misappre- 
hension by declaring—what is alike absolutely true 
and entirely incredible to our Continental critics— 
that England was not awaiting her opportunity to 
attack, and would never engage in an “ opportunist 
war.” Dealing with the estimates of the present 
year, Mr. Goschen gave a satisfactory account 
of the progress made, in spite of the lasting 
effects of the engineering strike. The dates for 
laying down the four new 1%-knot battleships 
had been anticipated, and two of the new 
cruisers—beginning a “ Drake class”—would have 
a speed of 23 knots, would be able to go through 
the Suez Canal, and would be the most powerful 
warships in the world. The recruiting and the 
reform of the Naval Reserve have been successful, 
and the taxpayer may reconcile himself to the cost 
by the consciousness of increased security. Wei- 
hai-Wei, it appears, is a very satisfactory naval 
station. What a pity that it cannot be a com- 
mercial port too! 


As to the coming year, the Estimates show an 
increase of £2,816,100 over last year, and their total 
is £26,594,000. There is an increase of 4.250 men 
and boys, so that the total stands at 110,640, an 
increase of 27,000 in four years. The shipbuilding 
programme includes two battleships, two armoured 
cruisers, and three smaller fast cruisers to be used 
as commerce defenders. The increase is necessitated 
by the programmes of other Powers. All through 
Mr. Goschen’s speech, indeed, one sees the effect of 
the Russian naval increase determined upon last 
year, which had its origin in the misunderstanding 
over China, and its first result in our supplementary 
programme, which appeared among his figures again 
and again; and he declared that the Govern- 
ment would gladly diminish its expenditure 
if other nations would set the example. 





For that most desirable end, as he naturally did not 
say, we must rest our hopes chiefly on an improve- 
ment in our diplomacy and on the growth of 
economic common-sense among other nations. Finally, 
he answered Mr. Morley’s comment on the expendi- 
ture of £24,000,000 on the Navy in atime of “ pro- 
found peace” by declaring that the peace of Europe 
was not profound, but eminently precarious, and that 
the Estimates were the expression of the will of “a 
peace-loving but determined people.” 


THE annual meeting of the Council of the 
National Liberal Federation has been held at Hull 
during the present week, under the presidency of 
Dr. Spence Watson, the Chairman of the Council. 
In his address at the opening meeting on Tuesday, 
Dr. Spence Watson reviewed the events of the past 
year, including the death of Mr. Gladstone and the 
retirement of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley. 
He confessed that he did not understand Mr. 
Morley’s laying down of his task. The rank and 
file of the Liberal party were not all of opinion 
that the Soudan campaign was necessary or 
useful. With regard to the continuity of 
foreign policy, the first question was whether the 
policy to be continued was right or wrong. He pro- 
tested against warlike expeditions for trade. National 
honour and righteousness were far beyond all trade. 
In conclusion, he adverted to the question of the 
House of Lords, and declared that the next Liberal 
Prime Minister must have a fair understanding with 
the Sovereign on the subject of the reform of that 
Chamber. Subsequently Sir John Brunner moved, 
and Mr. Carvell Williams seconded, a resolution 
reaffirming the adherence of the Council to Liberal 
principles. Another resolution was moved by Mr. 
R. J. Price, declaring that Parliament would never 
really be representative and efficient until the House 
of Lords was deprived of the power of the veto. 


On Wednesday the Federation emphatically 
demanded the abolition of the Lords’ veto as an 
indispensable means of securing the efficiency of 
Parliament, and making it really representative of 
the popular will; it welcomed the Czar’s Conference, 
and insisted on the reform of the land laws, the 
taxation of ground values, and registration reform. 
An important feature of the proceedings was a 
letter from Lord Crewe, which coincided in substance 
with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech a few 
hours later. In particular, Lord Crewe insisted on 
the need for watching the demands of a Government 
which had shown itself exceptionally reckless in the 
matter of finance. He remarked, also, that it had 
postponed its “social reforms” until there was no 
money with which to carry them out. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S speech was 
a most satisfactory demonstration that, in spite of 
all the assertions made by hostile critics and the 
exhibitions of independence on the part of 
individual eccentrics, the Liberal party is still 
sound, united, and energetic. The cleavages and 
discords of which so much was made are, as he 
pointed out, the work of a few chartered 
libertines, whom the party as a whole understands 
and disregards. As a democratic party, he said, it 
stands where it did on the question of Home Rule; 
the Irish people have demanded a Parliament—a 
statutory Parliament, as Mr. Parnell expressly stated 
—and the Liberal party must giveittothem. When 
it shall make the attempt is a question of strategy, 
dependent chiefly on the size and character of its 
majority. As to Imperialism, he distinguished the 
nobler imperialism of conservation and union of the 
empire from the petty and bastard imperialism of 
provocation and aggression and “slapping of the 
breeches’ pocket ’"—for examples of which, unfor- 
tunately, we need not look very far. He pointed 
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out, too, how the consideration of the growth of 
public expenditure tends to promote a more sober 
view of the responsibilities of empire, andShow very 
seriously the capacities of our present army are 
strained by the existing requirements of Imperial 
defence. Turning to domestic reforms, he insisted 
on the need of simplifying the franchise and 
limiting the power of the House of Lords. And, 
after exposing the way in which the Liberal Unionist 
party has played with the old age pension question, 
he mentioned education and the taxation of ground 
values as specially calling for Liberal attention. It 
was a vigorous speech, showing that the party has a 
leader who embodies its soundest traditions and is 
prepared to carry them out. 


THE election in the Elland division, which took 
place on Wednesday, resulted in an increase of the 
Liberal majority by more than threefold as com- 
pared with 1895—Mr. Trevelyan being returned by 
6,041 votes against 5,057 cast for Mr. Foster, the 
Tory candidate. The Tory vote was only slightly 
less than in 1895; the Liberal poll showed a large 
increase. This is eminently encouraging in view of 
the coming contest for North Norfolk, where, more- 
over, the clergy are reported to be deserting the 
Tory party in consequence of the neglect of the 
Government to redress their grievance as to the 
rating of tithe. 


THE manifesto of the English Church Union, 
published last week, has been effectively replied to 
by the Church Association, and still more effectively 
by Sir William Harcourt in Wednesday's Times. 
The former points out, with reference to the demand 
of the Union for a spiritual court and liberty to 
interpret the Prayer Book in a Catholic, or pre- 
Reformation, sense, that the work of the Reforma- 
tion was to eliminate certain “ Catholic” doctrines 
and practices from the Prayer Book and to make 
the lay authority supreme. And it urges that an 
effective reply be given to Lord Halifax's demon- 
stration by supporting the Church Discipline Bill, 
which will further strengthen the lay control that 
the Reformation established over sacerdotalism. 
Sir William Harcourt points out with emphasis that 
the Union is in open rebellion against the law, and 
that the two courses open to its members are secés- 
sion or disestablishment. But he does not believe 
they will adopt either. Lord Halifax, addressing 
the English Church Union on Thursday, reiterated 
his contention that spiritual questions were ques- 
tions for the decision of spiritual people. Quite so, 
but the question is as to the relation between these 
questions and the secular authority as at present 
constituted, and it is that relation with which the 
Union should concern itself. 


THE formal opening of the new line of com 
munication between London and the North took 
place on Thursday afternoon, and so probably 
the last trunk line into the capital is achieved. 
Mr. Ritchie, who took the chief part in the open- 
ing ceremony, naturally dwelt on the enormous 
development of trade and population since the exten- 
sion of the Midland thirty years ago to St. Pancras, 
and drew a hopeful conclusion regarding the 
prospects of the Great Central. That the new line 
is a benefit to the public is clear enough, if only 
from the marked improvement in the comfort of 
travel promised by its rolling stock, and to be 
introduced at once on the Great Northern route to 
Manchester. How far the shareholders will suffer 
is another question. For the present we appear 
to be at the beginning of a period of competition, 
not in fares but in the service performed for 
them. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
‘which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 











THE iniquities of the system of secret commissions 
in trade were dimly known before this week to the 
general public; but we doubt if even the sufferers 
from them can have realised the extent to which the 
system has been carried, or the evils and mal- 
practices it has set up. First, commissions, which 
easily pass into bribes, are given by firms or their 
agents to secure custom from the firms with whom 
they deal. Then similar bribes are demanded by 
the recipients from other firms of the same class. 
The stress of competition necessitates their being 
paid, and so a form of blackmail is set up. More- 
over, the system is, of course, used as a means 
of getting rid of inferior goods through the 
bribery of agents; and (though this is a point 
on which the Committee hardly lay sufficient 
stress) the development of co-operative and joint 
stock trading, by removing the real principals 
from direct contact with the details of the business, 
obviously leaves a wide field open to the dishonest 
employee. The evidence on which the report is 
based is necessarily confidential, but-the examples 
given are numerous and startling. Something may 
be done, the Committee point out, to check the 
practice by civil proceedings under the existing law, 
and something more by legislation which shall make 
it criminal. But the commercial conscience is un- 
enlightened, and the evil has invaded the professions. 
Much may be effected in the way of enlightenment 
by formally recognising the danger, and declaring 
that certain acts constitute “infamous conduct in a 
professional respect” ; and the Committee hope to do 
something by means of the machinery of technical 
education. The special commercial training of the 
future will have to include classes on commercial 
ethics. 


WE are evidently at a critical 
ABROAD. point in the development of 
China, and Mr. Brodrick’s latest 
declaration that our Government expects no diffi- 
culty to arise out of the question now in triangular 
dispute at Peking can hardly reassure public opinion. 
The dispute is only an example of a standing diverg- 
ence of aim and view, which must, sooner or later, 
break out again unless something is done to settle it 
now. The renewed Russian protest against the 
terms of the Niu-chwang Extension railway loan, as 
accepted and guaranteed by the Chinese Government, 
has drawn an intimation from our Foreign Office 
that China will be expected to fulfil her agreement, 
and will receive British protection in doing so. 
The Russian protest, as we argue on a later page, 
probably rests to some extent on a misapprehension, 
and the Niu-chwang extension line itself is a very 
small affair. But if we give way the principle that 
Russia’s sphere of influence in Manchuria is ex- 
clusive will be established at once, and a precedent 
will be set for regarding the influence exercised by 
all the other nations who have acquired “spheres” 
in the Celestial Empire as exclusive also, and not 
merely preferential. That is to say, a long step will 
have been taken towards a partition of China into 
protected colonies, on which manufactures will be 
forced by their respective European stepmothers. 
And so the last state of China will be not much 
better than the first. 


Tue Muscat incident has been settled in sub- 
stance, though the extreme acrimony with which the 
conflicting versions of it that have been given by 
the representatives of the French and of the English 
Foreign Offices have been received in the English, 
French, and Indian Press, is an unpleasant evidence 
of the temper of both England and France. We 
refer to this conflict on a previous page; but, sub- 
stantially, France acquires a coaling station without 
the territorial rights which her zealous agent at 
Muscat had demanded, and the grant of which the 
Indian Government and the Admiral on the station 
had threatened to prevent by force. Unfortunately, 
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the settlement has been followed by a semi-official 
French note to the effect that the question as to the 
boundary of the two countries’ spheres in the Bahr- 
el-Gazal region is “settled in principle”; that 
France is to have an outiet to the Nile (which she 
would have had in any case while our F'ree-trade 
policy stands), but that it may consist either of a 
single port or of an “internationalised ” section of 
the Nile. “ Internationalising” is a vaguely defined 
process, and the term is of the sort that acts on our 
own Forwards as a red rag ona bull. But we may 
well ask whether it is to be so interpreted as to 
exclude all possible interference on the part of 
France with the use of the Nile by Egypt. If not, 
it can hardly be expected that England will consent. 


Ir is most unfortunate that these two incidents 
should have disturbed France in her much-needed 
interval of rest. It is true that the Esterhazy 
revelations, on which we comment fully elsewhere, 
have considerably excited the Paris press, that 
Colonel Picquart’s case has again been before the 
public, and that the terrible explosion at Toulon is 
being ascribed to Anarchists, or to other criminal 
disturbers of the peace, by the alarmist Press. But 
otherwise political France has enjoyed a brief respite 
from alarms, which M. Delcassé’s statement on the 
Muscat incident, and the Press comments on it, have 
gone far to destroy. 


AFTER a debate lasting nearly three weeks, the 
Public Safety Bills introduced by General Pelloux’s 
Ministry passed their first reading (which is more 
nearly equivalent to the second reading in Eng- 
land) on Saturday last by 310 votes to 93. The 
Chamber consists of 508 members; but 403 is an 
unusually full House. The minority, of course, con- 
sisted largely of the Extreme Left; but we notice 
the name of the editor of the Nuova Antologia in 
the list. The Premier desired to treat the vote as 
an approval of the Bills in principle; but Signor 
Giolitti, the leader of the Piedmontese group, while 
voting in the affirmative, reserved full liberty to 
move amendments in Committee. It is to be hoped 
some of these may be carried, for the Bills appear to 
be very severe. The Press Law is described as a 
combination of all the Press laws ever invented ; 
another law puts all railway men, and also all gas- 
workers, electric-light men, and tramway men, under 
stringent discipline, and makes them liable in certain 
contingencies to military jurisdiction; a third pro- 
hibits “ seditious cries" in meetings. Clearly Italy 
is not yet out of her troubles. 


THE Ministerial crisis in Spain, to which we 
referred last week, has received an unexpected 
solution. Senor Sagasta has retired, apparently 
because the Queen-Regent, though desirous of re- 
taining him, refused to let him dissolve the Cortes ; 
and a new Ministry has been formed under 
Senior Silvela, chief of much the largest and most 
respectable section of the Conservative party. 
He resigned office some years ago, when a member 
of Sefior Canovas’s Ministry, in consequence of 
the attempt of Sefior Romero Robledo, and others 
among his colleagues, to screen the authors of a 
municipal scandal in Madrid; and the bulk of his 
party has since rallied round him. He, of course, 
having an immense majority against him in the 
present Cortes, will be allowed to dissolve it, 
and the general election will take place early 
in April. As to his colleagues, the Finance 
Minister, Sefor Villaverde, is hopefully spoken 
of; so is the Minister of the Interior, M. 
Dato Sradier, who was officially concerned in ex- 
posing the municipal scandal above _ referred 
to; but the Marquis de Pidal has been Ambassador 
to the Vatican, and is classed as an ultra-Clerical, if 





not a Carlist, while M. Duran y Bas, the Minister of 
Justice, is said to be a partisan of decentralisation, 
which, in Spain, means a_ reactionary. Seiior 
Sagasta has warned his successor that the Carlist 
agitation is increasing, and that there are numerous 
deserters ready to cross the French frontier (though 
this statement has since been discredited), and the 
discharged soldiers may possibly give trouble. We 
cannot but think, however, that anything short of 
Carlism is better than the flagrant immorality of 
the coalition of Sefor Sagasta with Sefior Robledo 
and General Weyler; and it seems probable that 
Sefior Sagasta’s age and ill-health would incapacitate 
him from effective leadership in any case. 


Tue pacification of parties in Hungary is, to 
all appearance, complete. The Chamber is making 
rapid progress with the arrears of work accumulated 
by the recent successes of the obstructionists; the 
Budget is being debated in a business-like fashion ; 
the Bills embodying the financial arrangement with 
Austria have been introduced afresh, with amend- 
ments calculated to satisfy the demands of all but 
the extreme Nationalists. So complete is the accord 
that a Minister suffering from hoarseness has even 
accepted a voice-lozenge proffered by an arch- 
obstructionist, amid the sympathetic laughter of the 
House. The Apponyi group of Nationalists, having 
shed four of its more Clerical members, has formally 
entered the Liberal ranks, and the Tisza group of 
Anti-Clerical Liberals has formally accepted their 
help. One would like to know, however, whether 
the Anti-Clericalism of the Ministry is likely to be 
relaxed; and still more, what the electorate think 
about the settlement. 


Sicnork LompBroso has uninten- 
tionally furnished the world with 
a new reason for the study of 
classical models in literature. In a recent article 
in the Nuova Antologia he declares that a number 
of Ibsen’s heroes and heroines are examples of one 
or other of the forms of mental disease known to 
science. In Ghosts there is general paralysis ; 
Hedda Gabler is a neurotic; John Gabriel Borkman 
has bankers’ monomania—a well-defined form, on 
which a masterly treatise has been written by an 
eminent Italian criminologist; and other forms of 
dementia are exemplified by personages depicted 
elsewhere in modern fiction—in the works of 
Dostoievsky, for example, and of Zola. Now in 
classical literature, ancient or modern, the person- 
ages, according to Signor Lombroso, are not nearly 
definite enough to admit of this classification. Ajax 
and Orestes, (Edipus and Philoctetes, are shadowy in 
their madness, types or symbols rather than real 
beings. Even the personages of Goethe and Schiller 
are typical rather than individual. But literature 
is developing from simplicity to complexity, and 
from sketches of ethical types to portraiture of the 
types recognised by science. Insanity is multiply- 
ing also, and so we shall have more presentation of 
its varieties in fiction. Thus far Signor Lombroso. 
Clearly, therefore, the student who wishes to re- 
main sane will be well advised to plunge into the 
classics. 


LITERATURE. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL are about to publish 
a novel entitled “Sunningham and the Curate,” by 
Edith A. Barnett, dealing with an earlier “crisis in 
the Church.” It relates the appearance of a 
strenuous Ritualist in a suburban parish, which he 
seems to have found decidedly un-Catholic and 
Erastian. They also announce a story of English 
provincial life by Neil Wynn Williams, some of whose 
studies, chiefly of modern Greece, will be remembered 
by readers of THe SPEAKER. It is to be called “ The 
Green Field: A Novel of the Midlands.”—Messrs 
Horace Marshall & Sons announce a new book b 
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the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, entitled “ His Mother's 
Portrait,” which will be of a similar type to the 
other books of narrative by him. They have also 
in preparation “Sketches and Incidents of the 
Maori War” by Dr. Morgan Grace, C.M.G., who 
served in the war professionally. It will be 
illustrated by photographs of New Zealand scen- 
ery and Maori leaders, and may prove a “source” 
of some value to future historians.—Among Messrs. 
Greening & Co.’s announcements we notice “The 
Sword of Fate,” by the late Mr. Henry Herman, who 
was well known as a collaborator of Mr. David 
Christie Murray, and was joint author with Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones of Claudian and The Silver 
King.—Messrs. Walter Scott, Ltd., are making 
arrangements for the serial publication of Leo 
Tolstoy’s new novel, “The Resurrection.” The pro- 
ceeds are to go to aid the settlement in Canada of 
the persecuted Russian sect of the Dukhobortski. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD had been 
a pillar of the great bank which 
bears his name, and had sought 
in vain to represent Birmingham in Parliament at a 
time when the solid Radicalism of the undivided 
borough refused to tolerate a Conservative even 
under the system of representation of minorities 
from which it then suffered. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he had been more successful at Plymouth, and 
later on had been Conservative member for South 
Warwickshire.—Mr. J. B. Bulwer, Q.C., one of the 
Masters in Lunacy, had formerly been Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions for Norfolk, and had been Con- 
servative M.P. for Ipswich from 1874 to 1880, 
and for Cambridge from 1881 to 1885.—Mr. C. 
Drury Fortnum was an eminent collector of the 
treasures of nature and of art, who had munificently 
enriched the British Museum and the University of 
Oxford with the result of his labours. He was a 
high authority on majolica and other medieval 
ware.—Mr. Lewis Joel had been British Consul- 
General in Chili—Miss Sara Hennell will be re- 
membered as the lifelong friend of George Eliot, 
and a member of the family that aided her in the 
early days of her freethought. Miss Hennell herself 
had written works on religion and philosophy, of 
which a pamphlet “On the Sceptical Tendency of 
Butler's Analogy” is the most noteworthy.—Mr. 
J. M. Cook, the son of the founder of the great 
tourist enterprise, had been especially connected 
with the development of its business in Egypt, and 
with the important services it has there rendered 
to the British War Office. He had personally con- 
ducted the German Emperor in the - memorable 
pilgrimage to Palestine last autumn, and his 
health had broken down under the strain. — Mgr. 
Anzino, for thirty years chaplain to the Italian 
Court, had been an _ ever-tactful intermediary 
between the Quirinal and the Vatican.—M. Albert 
Bataille had achieved fame as‘a brilliant chronicler 
of causes célébres on the staff of the Paris Figaro. 
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LIBERALS IN COUNCIL. 


ce 


\HAT the Liberal party is steadily growing in 
strength in the constituencies is proved by the 
result of the Elland election, and that it is full of 
spirit and hope is proved, in an equally satisfactory 
manner, by the reports of the meetings of the 
National Liberal Federation at Hull. It is curious 
that so many shrewd observers should fall victims 
to the delusion that a Conservative Ministry is 
exempt from the operation of the laws of nature, 
and that a Conservative majority, when it has once 
been secured, is destined to last for ever. After 
1874 and 1886, and now after 1895, we have seen 
the same strange and even ludicrous phenomenon. 





On each of these occasions all but the most capable 
writers in the Tory press have cherished the delusion 
that the victory they had won in the appeal to the 
country was destined to remain undisturbed through- 
out the ages. None of the seniors among us can 
have forgotten how, down to the eve of the 1880 
election, The Times treated Mr. Gladstone as a 
politician who was practically defunct. The true 
character of its prescience was revealed when the 
statesman whom it treated with open contempt came 
back to power at the head of a party almost as strong 
as that which is now led by Lord Salisbury. The 
election of 1886 was followed by that of 1892, 
in which Mr. Gladstone again had a majority, 
although he was weighted not merely with Home 
Rule, but with the burden of Mr. Parnell’s treason 
to the Irish cause. We may here note, in passing, 
that The Times is so far forgetful of its history that 
it apparently imagines that in 1892 the electors 
pronounced a verdict against Home Rule. Clearly 
what happened in 1880 and 1892 may happen again, 
and judging by the Elland election and the tone of 
the meetings at Hull, Liberals are justified in 
believing that it will certainly happen at no distant 
date. Yet their opponents seem to believe now, as 
they falsely believed before, that the inevitable laws 
which govern politics have been suspended in favour 
of the present Tory majority, and they are quite 
genuinely indignant because Liberals assembled in 
council are so audacious as to take a hopeful view 
of their position, and because the leader of their 
party in the House of Commons appears to en- 
courage them in their optimism. It is a pity that 
our Unionist friends cannot see the facts more 
clearly. They ought to be able to realise the truth 
that every Ministry, no matter whether it be Tory 
or Liberal, no sooner begins to live than it begins 
to die, and history should convince them that for 
political parties as for human beings “Time goes by 
turns, from better hap to worse.’ An inevitable 
doom awaits even the triumphant majority which 
now swaggers in the House as though it were the 
only majority that had ever been assembled within 
the walls of that building. 

It is at a critical moment in the history of both 
parties that the meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation has been held at Hull. The party in 
power is no longer what it was three years ago. 
The hey-day of its youth is at anend. The bloom 
has been rubbed off its popularity, and it has other 
reasons besides the open apostasy of Lord Claud 
Hamilton for feeling that it can no longer count 
upon the enthusiastic support of its followers. The 
Opposition, on the other hand, after passing through 
a series of trials of no common severity, seems to be 
in a more confident and hopeful mood than it has 
known since the General Election. Some may think 
that it is over-confident, but everybody will acknow- 
ledge that it is in the temper that goes far towards 
enabling a party to win the battle in which it is 
engaged. In Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman it has 
found an able and straightforward leader, who if he 
makes no pretension to being perfect has yet a solid 
good sense and an unaffected honesty which would 
cover far more serious errors than any that can be 
laid to his account. His speech to the Hull Liberals 
on Wednesday was an excellent piece of work. 
It will not seem the less excellent to Liberals 
because it has drawn down upon him the angry 
criticisms of his opponents. Some of these critics 
dislike his references to Home Rule and profess to 
believe that he has ruined the prospects of his party 
by proclaiming the rather obvious fact that in 
principle all Liberals are still Home Rulers. But 
upon this vexed question Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman merely reiterated what had been said before 
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him by all the Liberal leaders of the last ten years. 
We remain true as a party to the principle of Home 
Rule, and whenever the opportunity occurs, we shall 
do what we can to bring that principle into practice, 
on the conditions and under the limitations which 
were laid down by Mr. Gladstone and accepted by 
Mr. Parnell, though they have since been repudiated 
by some of Mr. Parnell’s followers. As for those 
critics who profess to think that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman bas thrown in his lot with the “ Little 
Englanders,” so-called, on questions of ‘Imperial 
policy, we can hardly escape the conviction that they 
are wilfully deceiving themselves. He laid down his 
views as to the duties of the British people towards 
the British Empire in language that sounded like an 
echo of Lord Rosebery’s utterances on the same sub- 
ject. But—again like Lord Rosebery—he discrim- 
inated between true and bastard imperialism 
—the imperialism which takes no account either of 
the proportion of cost to the end aimed at, or of those 
questions of public morality which no statesman can 
safely ignore. A man has a right to claim to be 
judged by his own declarations, and, if judged by 
his speech of Wednesday, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman can safely appeal to all that section of 
the Liberal party which recognises its duty to the 
Empire, and does not mean to fall short in fulfilling 
it, even though it may have to do so at the cost 
of war. 

No more imperious duty is laid upon Liberals at 
this moment, as Sir Henry pointed out, than that of 
dealing with the grave question of the national 
expenditure. If any proof of the gravity of this 
question were needed, it would be furnished by Mr. 
Goschen’s speech on the Navy Estimates on Thurs- 
day. Even those of us who feel most strongly the 
absolute need that the English fleet should be main- 
tained in a position of unchallenged supremacy 
must feel startled by the figures which Mr. Goschen 
had to lay before the House of Commons. Most of 
us would deplore anything like a party controversy 
upon the measures that the Government propose for 
the purpose of maintaining the efficiency of the 
fleet. It wasa Liberal Administration which gave to 
our Navy the strength that prevented the outbreak of 
war last autumn, and it is to be hoped that the time 
will never come when the fleet will be made the 
subject of a mere party struggle. But if it is really 
necessary to incur this further expenditure, enormous 
if not unparalleled in amount, upon the Navy, 
Liberals have a right to ask how it is that the 
Government has been squandering its resources 
worse than uselessly upon so many other objects. 
Great as the national wealth is, it is not inexhaustible. 
There is a limit even to the power of the British 
taxpayer to meet the demands made upon him, and 
that limit will soon be reached if the present Govern- 
ment, in addition to spending millions upon millions 
on the fleet, pursues its policy of rewarding its own 
political supporters by bribes and doles from the 
public purse. The three millions spent in benefac- 
tions to the landlord and clerical interests, and the 
million expended in a ridiculous gift to the manu- 
facturers of tobacco ought to have been applied to 
the purposes of the national defence. If that had 
been done we could have listened with greater 
equanimity to Mr. Goschen’s statement of Thursday. 
The time is clearly at hand when the country will 
insist upon knowing not only in what manner its 
resources are being squandered, but for what purpose 
the fleet is to be strengthened beyond all precedent. 
In that inquiry the Liberal party will have to take 
the foremost part, and we gather from Sir Henry 


Campbell-Bannerman’s speech that he will do his, 


utmost to elicit the truth on these subjects from her 
Majesty’s present advisers, 











THE ALTERNATIVES IN CHINA. 





Whe startling suddenness we have entered on 

the most critical stage yet reached in the 
development of the Far Eastern question—a stage 
eminently threatening to the peace of the world 
to-day, and opening up a vista of graver future 
dangers. England and Russia are in conflict at 
Peking, with the Tsung-li-Yamen as a buffer, or 
rather a football, between them; and though our 
Foreign Office apprehends no difficulty over the 
particular question now disputed, it brings out 
clearly the divergence in the policy towards China 
favoured by the two nations most concerned with 
her fature. For the moment we have to choose 
between the Open Door, “even at the risk of 
war,” or the speedy partition of China into 
‘spheres of influence,” unaccompanied for the pre- 
sent by definite territorial sovereignty. The pre- 
ference of other European nations is, we fear, for 
the latter solution. For the present, the two alterna- 
tives are not openly regarded as incompatible. We 
believe the kind of partition now contemplated, 
provided it were carried out to its logical solution, 
would eventually prove to be pernicious economically 
as well as politically dangerous. But for the present, 
our business is to see where we and Europe stand, 
Meanwhile we are fully entitled to keep the Peking 
Government to its engagements, and to prevent 
it from taking a step which would speedily be 
fatal to the integrity of the Chinese Empire. 

Our policy of the Open Door is very obviously 
threatened by the Russian action at Peking. M. 
Pavloff clearly does not believe that “spheres of 
influence ” are a final solution. The British flag, he 
holds, will follow British trade and capital, and he is 
determined that it shall not enter Manchuria. The 
debenture debt on the Niu-chwang extension is 
secured, not on the line it is to build—in deference 
to a prior Russian agreement with China—but on its 
earnings, on a guarantee of the Chinese Government, 
and on the section of the line south of the Great 
Wall. Butthe Russian contention is that control 
of the earnings implies control of the line, and that 
the appointment of an English engineer and ac- 
countant will make the control effective. The 
practice of building railways entirely out of the 
proceeds of a mortgage on their prospective value, 
familiar in the United States, is perhaps still a 
little strange to European financiers. No doubt 
in America it has frequently resulted in foreclosure 
and sale; and it must be difficult for the officials 
of a bureaucratic country to realise that owner- 
ship by British investors does not necessarily imply 
control by the British Government. The fact that 
the British Government followed British investors 
into Egypt and stayed there is quite enough 
for Continental observers ; the fact that the French 
Government went with it and withdrew is ignored. 
So is the circumstance that Egypt is on the road 
to India, and Manchuria to nowhere. 

It is not, on the whole, an unnatural misunder- 
standing of British aims; and it finds some support 
in the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and the declara- 
tions ot the baser sort of British Imperialist. But 
its success means that British capital, if it enters 
Manchuria at all, can only go under a Russian 
mask. Capital being cosmopolitan, this would 
matter little to the British investor if the Russian 
“sphere of influence ” were no more than that. 
Unfortunately, both it and all the other spheres— 
that of Italy included—may be much more by- 
and-by. The action of Italy is ascribed in the 
first place to the naval experience and insight of 
Admiral Canevaro, the Italian Minister of Marine. 
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Italy has warships on the Chinese station; she 
must be able to coal them; a coaling-station is a 
basis for commerce, and Italian concessionnaires 
have already been making their fortunes in China. 
So, in spite of the reminder which has found 
expression in the Italian Chamber, that the occu- 
pation of Assab in the Red Sea was the begin- 
ning of a train of evils which reached its climax 
at Adowa, the demand has been resolved on, and 
the curt refusal of the impotent Peking Government 
to entertain it makes its eventual success inevitable. 
So another “sphere of influence” is established 
in China, and Austria-Hungary is thinking of 
following the Italian example. There will soon be 
no room for more spheres. Of course, the partition 
so far is not clearly territorial. Trade is not 
now to follow the flag, except as far as the 
naval station which is the indispensable basis 
of European trade with China. Thence it is 
to permeate the empire, resolved (most probably) 
into a congeries of separate provinces, over 
railways constructed by foreign capital, and 
with preferential rates, in the form of special 
rebates, for the freight of the countrymen of 
the concessionnaires. If this were all we need not 
feel much alarm. We might, indeed, condemn the 
policy of countries which, like Italy or Austria- 
Hungary, having not nearly sufficient capital for 
the development of their own internal resources, 
set out to divert some of what they have to distant 
and hazardous enterprises. We might recall the 
cardinal error of Spain, which never developed 
her own resources when she was rich because 
her colonial trade attracted her spare capital till 
profits on it were reduced almost to zero; and 
we might ask if the less advanced countries of 
Europe are going to repeat that error now. But 
we might comfort ourselves with the thought that 
our capital would help them, and that English banks 
and investors would do for other foreigners in China 
what they have done in Java and Sumatra and 
Manila. But the obvious danger is that when the 
flag follows trade into the interior, it will be the 
flag of the new Protectionism. Trades which, under 
a Free-trade system, certain European countries 
would have scarcely possessed at all will have been 
over-capitalised by the inducements given to them 
in the spheres of influence opened up by the com- 
patriots of their exploiters in China, and will want 
a reserved market for their products. So we may 
have China cut up into protected European colonies, 
and the Open Door will be shut. 

With this prospect, how does England stand ? 
We are primarily committed to the Open Door and 
to the maintenance of the integrity of China. We 
are also partially committed to approval of the 
system of spheres of influence, which, carried out 
fully, may disintegrate China into separate markets, 
each open only to citizens of some one country in 
Europe. Must we not insist that the policy of 
partition shall go no further until the matter shall 
have been discussed in a European Conference ? 
Meanwhile, is it not a duty to civilisation to defend 
Free Trade by every means, even in the midst of 
a@ perverse generation, that has reverted to the 
economic practices current a century ago ? 








WHAT IS MONOPOLY ? 





\W* EN the conscientious and erudite Dr. Murray 
gets as far as the letter M, we shall be 
curious to know how he will explain the modern use 
of the word monopoly by some of our daily contem- 
poraries. When Webster wrote, monopoly was 





understood to mean “ the exclusive power, right, or 
privilege of selling a commodity.” We were brought 
up to detest monopolies—copyright always excepted 
—in this philological and obvious sense. We believe 
we dislike monopolies still. But now monopoly is 
coming to have a new meaning, and, if we understand 
it aright, it means the privilege accorded to any private 
individual of supplying any commodity which a 
municipality is supplying, or is thinking of supply- 
ing, or might supply if it thought fit. The element 
of exclusiveness is entirely overlooked. Indeed, 
things are becoming so topsy-turvy that if we 
described as a monopoly the exclusive right of a 
municipality to supply electricity, we should be 
gravely reproved by The Daily Chronicle, which holds 
that the only monopolist is the private individual 
who competes with a town council. Thus competi- 
tion creates monopoly, whereas the vesting of an 
exclusive power in a single body is merely a beneficent 
security for the public weal. . 

These reflections are suggested by the rejection 
on its second reading of the General Power Dis- 
tributing Bill. The Bill proposed to incorporate 
a company with a wide area of supply, empowered 
to build a big generating station conveniently 
situated for the production of electrical energy on 
a large scale and at a cheap price by the utilisation 
of the refuse coal of Nottinghamshire collieries. It 
was opposed by the representatives of the Corporations 
on several grounds. They urged, in the first place, 
that the finance of the Bill was unsound and that 
further provision was necessary for the public security. 
Possibly there was something in this objection ; it 
was, however, obviously a matter for consideration 
in Committee. They urged, in the second place, that 
the Company should not be allowed, in mining par- 
lance, to “ pick the eyes ” of the district—to supply 
the big and profitable customers and leave the rest 
without any service. In this again we agree. The 
question is not a very simple one, and as a matter 
of fact, Corporations which supply electricity are 
forced in practice to give extra discounts to large 
consumers, who would otherwise generate their own 
electricity. The area of compulsory supply for 
almost all the electrical undertakings, municipal 
or private, in big towns has been fixed by 
the Board of Trade much too narrowly, and there 
has been grievous laxity in enforcing the provisions 
of the electrical orders—such as they are—for the 
compulsory supply in less profitable streets. But 
two wrongs do not make a right, and the fact that 
there has been too much laxity in the past does not 
justify greater laxity in the future. If the Bill had 
got to Committee, it should have been clearly 
provided that in no district should electricity be 
supplied without an order save in bulk to the local 
authority or company having an order under the 
Electric Lighting Acts. This again, however, was 
not a second-reading point. 

The third objection of the Corporations was that 
which really proved fatal to the Bill. The municipal 
authorities urged that they had spent large sums on 
their electrical undertakings in the assurance that 
they would be free from competition, and that if 
any private company were allowed to come into the 
district and lay electrical mains they would be sub- 
jected to competition. Even if a veto over the 
actual power to supply were given to the munici- 

alities, the fact that mains were laid through the 
hesenahts in order to reach other and more distant dis- 
tricts, where electricity, owing to the size of the Com- 
pany’s undertaking, would be supplied more cheaply, 
would force the corporations either to grant powers 
to the Company or reduce their own prices. This, 
briefly and fairly put, is the municipal view, and it 
was this view which commended itself to an :n‘i- 
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monopolist House of Commons. Indeed, the puzzle 
was a degree more involved still. The Company 
consented to exclude the big municipalities and 
only to seek compulsory powers to lay their 
mains compulsorily through the smaller urban 
and the rural districts. The House of Commons 
rejected the Bill because the Company could 
not, without sacrificing the whole scheme, give an 
undertaking not to lay a main through any inner 
district for the purpose of serving an outer district, 
without the consent of the inner district. Now 
this is turning municipalisation into a fetish. There 
is no doubt that in big towns a municipal supply is 
often more efficient than a supply by a company, 
for the corporation can afford good expert advice 
and is not chary about capital expenditure. But 
even the big towns have not much to boast 
of in their electrical record. The smaller boroughs 
and urban councils have in nine cases out of 
ten simply blocked progress. They would not con- 
sent to any company getting powers of supply. 
Sometimes, if a company was very pressing, the 
council went to the Board of Trade for an order. 
But usually the order was never carried out. The 
council were afraid of risking the loss which, as 
experts advised, must be expected during the first 
few years when the number of customers was small 
in proportion to the length of mains. Thus it has 
come about that, outside the big towns, England is so 
badly off for electric lighting. Not to go further 
than London, the urban districts forming a ring of 
northern suburbs allowed a big area to remain until 
the present moment absolutely without electrical 
supply. So great is the difficulty felt to be, 
even by municipal authorities, that the Manchester 
Corporation are seeking powers closely resembling 
those sought by the General Power Distributing 
Company for the purpose of supplying neighbouring 
urban districts from their large and efficient 
generating station. To say that power is in 
no case to be accorded to an enterprise of 
general public advantage if a small municipal 
body, taking marrow and dog-in-the-manger- 
like views of life, chooses to refuse to assent, 
is to effectually prevent progress with any large 
industrial undertaking. We are not enemies 
of municipal enterprise. On the contrary, we 
welcome every new scheme for the provision of 
necessary services by the municipality. But it 
would be a very unfortunate thing if there were 
no effective power to overrule local obscurantism, 
and to insist that a public body which fails to 
supply an efficient service should be superseded by 
others who will do the work. 





ESTERHAZY AND THE GENERAL STAFF. 


—- ee 


FF\HE Esterhazy revelations before the Cour de 

Cassation are very characteristic of the man 
to whom a foolish French colonel gave a certificate 
of “modesty” and of “elevated and chivalrous 
sentiments.’ Esterhazy is rather proud to be called 
a bandit out of the Middle Ages. His conception of 
military honour is that a soldier should tell an 
lie at the bidding of his superiors to blacken the 
character of a brother-officer. Colonel Picquart 
took a different view, and has been pursued ever 
since by the vindictive hate of all the rogues he 
has exposed. Esterhazy is specially incensed because 
it was Colonel Picquart’s discovery of the intrigue 
with the German military attaché which brought 
the modest and chivalrous devotion of the author 
of the bordereaw into such unenviable publicity. 
This fact disposes of all that part of Esterhazy’s 








evidence which relates to that famous document. 
He refused to make any statement about the origin 
of the bordereau, even to deny that he wrote it; 
but he denounced as “ base and vile ” everybody who 
has proved his guilt in this transaction out of his 
own mouth. On the part he has played there cannot 
be two opinions. In the early days of the 
“ Affaire’ he knew nothing about Colonel Schwartz- 
koppen. Now he says that by the direction of his 
superiors he communicated worthless documents to 
that official, who gave him valuable information in 
return. This, no doubt, is the last of the figments 
which Esterhazy was instructed by the War 
Office to palm off upon credulous Anti-Semites 
like the Count de Mun. The official inspira- 
tion was ended by M. Cavaignac, who thought 
the time had come to abandon Esterhazy to his 
own devices. He forgot, or did not know, that the 
champion of modesty and chivalry possessed docu- 
ments which, as he told the Court, proved that the 
General Staff, notably General de Boisdeffre, “ con- 
sidered themselves bound to defend me against the 
monstrous accusations of Picquart.” There is only 
one conclusion to be drawn from this, and it is 
indicated by Esterhazy with admirable irony. “ And 
this, if I had been in any degree guilty, made them 
my accomplices—an hypothesis against which I need 
hardly protest.” 

Now the complicity of Colonel du Paty de Clam 
cannot be questioned. Amongst the papers which 
Esterhazy communicated to The Daily Chronicle is a 
long letter instructing him how to explain the 
likeness of the bordereau to his handwriting. Nothing 
more childish can be imagined, but it was the best 
that the intellect of the General Staff could do in a 
sudden emergency. Nobody supposes that De Clam, 
who is now in semi-disgrace, concocted this of his own 
motion. Who inspired him, and why? In France 
there are always officials who make fools or tools of 
other officials. Who made a fool and a tool of this 
thin-witted colonel? If Esterhazy was an innocent 
man, threatened by Dreyfusite malignity, why was 
it necessary for General de Boisdeffre fo visit him 
in a false beard, or for other members of the General 
Staff to adorn themselves with blue spectacles? 
Esterhazy’s admissions confirm M. Zola’s opinion 
that the inquiry presided over by General de Luxer 
was a mockery, and that the accused was acquitted 
“by order.”’ Still more significant is the revelation 
that during the Zola trial the Generals were in close 
communication with LEsterhazy, whose lawyer 
dictated General de Boisdeffre’s celebrated appeal to 
the jury. Worst of all is the fact that the General 
Staff knew that the Panizzardi letter, which General 
de Pellieux sprung upon the defence, was a forgery. 
Henry had not deceived his superiors with this docu- 
ment. They were privy to the fraud; they insti- 
gated the fraud; and the only fault apparently that 
Ksterhazy, the man of “ chivalrous sentiments,”’ has 
to find with them and with Henry is that the forgery 
was too clumsy to bear examination. Months later 
M. Cavaignac brandished this forgery triumphantly 
in the Chamber, thus showing how a Minister of 
War may be made a fool and a tool by the chiefs 
of the Army, who hide their intrigues behind his 
ignorance. If the forgery was necessary, as scme 
unthinking persons have imagined, to keep a secret 
of the greatest importance to the interests of the 
national defence, why was M. Cavaignac allowed to 
invite detection ? 

It is easy to say that Esterhazy’s testimony is a 
tissue of inventions, and certainly, in the absence of 
corroboration, nobody would believe him on his oatb. 
But his story tallies too closely with indisputable 
facts to be dismissed as revengeful falsehood. It 
points to an ugly secret which has been kept so far 
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because it concerns, not the international relations 
of France, but the personal safety of Frenchmen who 
have grossly abused the national confidence. There 
is a story of M. Félix Faure that he admitted to a 
visitor the innocence of Dreyfus, but explained that 
it was impossible to do justice because this would 
involve the ruin of men far more important than 
the prisoner of Devil’s Island. The story may be 
apocryphal, but there is little reason to doubt that 
the policy it indicates was deliberately enforced by 
the late President, whose death, as Esterhazy has 
candidly remarked, was “a terrible blow” to the 
General Staff. Suppose the truth about Dreyfus 
cannot be acknowledged without the implica- 
tion of distinguished officers, either in acts of 
treason or in gross peculation? Suppose that 
generals who have talked freely about their “ honour 
and conscience” should prove to be no better than 
the officer who was the paid agent of Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen, in spite of his “chivalrous senti- 
ments”? Suppose Colonel Picquart found out that 
his superiors helped themselves too liberally to the 
secret service money to eke out inadequate salaries ? 
The Panama disclosures gave a severe shock to 
Parliamentary institutions in France; but, compared 
to that, a blow to the national confidence in the 
Army would be as an earthquake to the vibration of 
a window-pane. With such a motive for conceal- 
ment, a handful of desperate men would stick at 
nothing, and the mystery of Henry’s suicide— 
if it was suicide—of the sinister despatch of Colonel 
Picquart to Tunis, of the “veiled lady,” the spectacles 
and the false beards, of President Casimir-Périer’s 
sudden resignation, of the obstinate persistence of 
successive Ministers of War in an attitude flagrantly 
out of keeping with the facts which have come 
gradually to light—all this becomes uncomfortably 
plain. There is no other feasible explanation of 
the systematic lying of the General Staff. The 
argument that foreign complications would over- 
whelm France if the real proofs of Dreyfus’s guilt 
were made known has broken down miserably. 
Foreign Governments, supposed to be implicated in 
his misdoings have adopted the attitude of the 
Duke of Wellington, when a lady threatened 
to publish some of his letters. ‘Dear Fanny, 
publish and be d d.” The General Staff did not 
accept the invitation, for the simple reason that they 
had nothing to publish except forgeries, of which 
damnation is the inevitable penalty. 

The real value of Esterhazy’s deposition is that 
it incriminates specific officers on specific charges. 
The letters of de Clam cannot be explained away by 
timid rhetoric in the Chamber. It is no use ap- 
pealing to patriotism against documentary evidence 
of that kind. Unless M. de Freycinet should flatly 
refuse any formal inquiry into the conduct of 
General de Boisdeffre, that officer and some of his 
colleagues may find themselves on their trial before 
they have an opportunity to pack another court- 
martial for the re-trial of Dreyfus. They are 
definitely accused, at all events, by the accomplice 
they sacrificed so much to shield, of a crime which 
no code of honour, except Esterhazy’s, has com- 
mended to the world. And if he does not know 
their real character, in the intimacy of false beards 
and blue glasses, who does ? 











FINANCE, 





HE Stock Exchange settlement this week showed, 

as was to be expected, a considerable reduction 

in the account open for the rise, and as a result 
there was a smaller demand for loans. Although 








the value of money in the Open Market has some- 
what risen during the fortnight, bankers charged 
Stock Exchange borrowers somewhat the same rates 
as last time, and the carrying-over rates were like- 
wise about the same. Consequently there has been 
a recovery in business, prices generally being higher 
than last week. But as yet the public is holding 
aloof from markets. The recovery here was accentu- 
ated by the more confident feeling now prevailing 
in Paris, French capitalists baving begun to buy, 
especially in the Mining Market, on a much larger 
scale. And the rise in the New York market on 
Tuesday and Wednesday had a considerable influence 
likewise here in London. For some time past nego- 
tiations have been going on between the railroad 
companies serving the coal-fields of Pennsylvania for 
some kind of agreement or understanding. The 
difficulty is that the Interstate Commerce Act abso- 
lutely forbids pooling, and how to arrange rates with- 
out infringing the Act has naturally puzzled lawyers. 
It is understood, however, that the difficulty has in 
some way been overcome, and that practically an 
arrangement has been arrived at. While there has 
been a great improvement in almost all other branches 
of trade in the United States, the price of coal 
has remained exceedingly low; and the object of the 
new arrangement is, by preventing the railroad 
companies from cutting down rates, to bring about 
a rise in coal itself. The understanding—for we 
believe there is no doubt that an understanding 
has been arrived at—has naturally encouraged 
the whole market in the United States to look 
for a revival of speculation, and prices generally 
have been put up. In this country, however, the 
general public is not engaged in the speculation 
in Americans. It is almost entirely confined to 
members of the Stock Exchange and to the great 
operators outside. At the same time a recovery in 
the American Market by encouraging the great 
operators leads to further purchases in other 
departments. The Mining Market has improved 
partly, as already said, upon the renewed buying 
from Paris, and partly upon the rumour that some 
of the great mining magnates are engaged in 
negotiations with the Transvaal Government for the 
modification of the dynamite monopoly. It is 
believed that the great mining houses are willing 
to make a loan to the Transvaal Government 
provided that the dynamite monopoly be either got 
rid of altogether or that it be so modified that the 
price of dynamite will be largely reduced. How far 
the negotiations have gone is not known, nor whether 
there is a reasonable probability of an understanding 
being arrived at. But the mere fact that the 
negotiations are going on encourages operators to 
hope for a considerable improvement. In other 
departments there is very little doing except in 
copper shares. The price of copper fell at the end 
of last week, and, as a consequence, there was a 
general decline in copper shares. The price of 
copper, however, is again advancing, and there has 
therefore been a recovery in the shares. Meantime, 
as already said, the public is holding aloof to a very 
great extent. That Russia will not push the 
Niu-echwang matter to extremes is the general im- 
pression, firstly because Russia is not prepared to 
fight, and secondly because our own Government is 
pledged to insist upon the fulfilment of the contract. 
But the fact that so serious a difference has arisen 
has naturally a discouraging influence upon in- 
vestors. Meantime the trade of the country con- 
tinues to improve marvellously; even the exports 
are at last improving. The United States and 
India are buying much more freely than for some 
years past, and many other countries are like- 
wise taking British goods in a larger measure. 
The value of the exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures, excluding new ships built 
abroad, showed an increase last month over February 
of last year of £1,535,525, or about 8} per cent., and 
there is the best ground for hoping that the expan- 
sion thus shown will continue. 
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The value of money in the Open Market has 
advanced slightly during the week, and there has 
been some borrowing at the Bank of England. 
Naturally the large collection of the revenue, by 
transferring such immense amounts from the other 
banks to the Bank of England, is giving that institu- 
tion a greater control of the market, and, moreover, 
it looked at the beginning of the week as if there 
might be considerable shipments of gold to New 
York. The Associated Banks of New York hold at 
present but a very small amount of money free for 
lending and discounting. Consequently rates rose 
at the beginning of the week, and it was feared that 
there might be a considerable stringency. The 
apprehensions, however, have been removed by 
very large advances by the banks of the interior. 
Altogether the probability appears to be that while 
rates for the remainder of this month will remain 
fairly steady, there will not be any very marked rise. 
Meantime, the India Council continues to sell its 
drafts exceedingly well. It offered for tender on 
Wednesday 70 lacs, and the applications amounted 
to 935 lacs. The whole amount offered was sold 
at prices ranging a trifle over ls. 4d. per rupee 
for bills, and Is. 1,'\,d. per rupee for telegraphic 
transfers. 

Groves & Whitnall has a capital of £1,000,000 
in equal proportions of 5 per cent. preference and 
ordinary shares of £10 each; 410,000 preference and 
35,000 ordinary shares are now issued as well as 
550,000 4 per cent. perpetual first mortgage de- 
benture stock. The Company acquires the brewing 
business of Groves & Whitnall, of Salford. The 
purchase price has been fixed by the vendors at 
£1,300,000, 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—It seems now to be admitted that 
the Irish Catholic University scheme is dead— 
for the present Session, at all events. Mr. Balfour's 
“kite ” has convinced Ministers that the wind is not 
blowing in favour of the measure, and that their 
own rank and file will have none of it. On the 
Opposition side of the House the Nonconformist 
memorial speaks for itself. It is unfortunate for 
the advocates of the University that so much feeling 
should have been roused by the attack upon Pro- 
testantism which has been made by the members 
of the English Church Union. Parliament it is 
certain is not inclined just now to take any step 
that would seem to weaken its claim to represent 
a Protestant nation. The general result is that, for 
the moment, the Irish University scheme is dead. 
Lord Rosebery’s election to the Presidency of the 
Eighty Club, in succession to Mr. Gladstone, seems to 
have caused some mortification to the small section 
of Liberals or Radicals whose first article of faith is 
a bitter hostility to the ex-Premier and a determina- 
tion, if possible, to drive him out of the Liberal 
ranks. It is curious, however, to see that a member 
of the Eighty Club—Dr. Lunn, a gentleman hitherto 
unknown in politics—has seen fit to rush into print 
in order to comment upon the proceedings at a 
private meeting of the Club at which, it appears, 
he found himself opposed to an overwhelming 
majority of the members. It may be presumed 
that the committee of the Club will deal with this 
novel action on the part of a member. Inthe House 
of Commons last night there was a small outburst 
of the spirit which animates Dr. Lunn. One or two 
Radical members, falling into a trap laid for them 
by Mr. Balfour, declared that they had opposed Lord 
Rosebery’s foreign policy—I presume his policy on the 
Fashoda question—when addressing their constitu- 
ents. Their declaration of hostility was received with 
coldness cn the Liberal benches, and the occupants 
of the front Opposition bench significantly refrained 
from taking any part in the division. A week ago, 








as I have pointed out, certain opponents of the ex- 
Premier claimed Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as 
one of themselves on the strength of his vote on 
Mr. John Morley’s amendment. They did this in 
spite of the speech in which he clearly explained 
his own difference from Mr. Morley. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s vote may have been wise or 
the reverse, but it is, at any rate, certain that it 
was not meant asa sop to Mr. Labouchere and the 
other members of his faction. The attempt last 
night to draw the leader of the Opposition into 
some action that might again be represented as 
hostile to Lord Rosebery failed signally, as it de- 
served to do. 

Sunday.—The announcement that an English 
man-of-war is to convey the body of Lord Herschell 
to this country for interment, and that an American 
man-of-war was offered for the same purpose, 
furnishes striking proof of the new relations be- 
tween this country and the United States. Lord 
Herschell was a very eminent and extremely able 
public servant; but it is tolerably certain that if 
his death had occurred a few years ago, there 
would have been no thought on the part of the 
American people of paying his memory the very 
exceptional honour which has now been rendered 
to it. The feeling of friendliness between the two 
countries—a feeling which does not depend upon 
the conclusion of treaties of alliance—is evidently 
a very real thing. It begins to look, in fact, as 
though the bitter memories of a hundred years were 
at last being wiped out of the minds of the American 
people. 

Monday.—The Chinese question is forcing its 
way to the front again, and it is doing so under 
somewhat ominous circumstances. If the account 
which is given of Russian action in The Times to-day 
is to be trusted, it would seem that there is no great 
disposition on the part of the Czar’s Ministers to 
come to any general settlement with us in the Far 
East. They are apparently satisfied with the 
successes they gained through their superior skill in 
diplomacy, and their own unscrupulousness last 
spring, and they would like to play the same game 
again now. Once bitten twice shy, however. Even 
Lord Salisbury must feel that he cannot safely 
repeat the dismal performances of twelve months 
ago. It is, however, clearly a case in which superior 
skill in diplomacy will almost certainly win the 
game for the party which possesses that superiority, 
and there is, alas! no reason to suppose that the 
advantage, in this matter at least, is on our side. 

The death of Mr. John Cook, the tourist agent, if 
it cannot be described as a political event, has never- 
theless a certain measure of public importance. Mr. 
Cook was the Napoleon of modern travel, and he 
may be said to have practically “run” Egypt, so 
far as the visits of foreigners were concerned, for 
many years past. It is chiefly to him that we owe 
the fact that Cairo and the Nile have now become 
as much the recognised winter resorts of well-to-do 
Britons, as Cannes and Madeira were twenty or 
thirty years ago. I once had an amusing meeting 
with Mr. Cook. It was in Venice nearly thirty 
years ago. Mr. Cook, with whom I had a previous 
acquaintance, arrived in Venice on his way to Egypt. 
He was going out to organise the first steamboat 
service on the Nile. But he was in sore trouble 
when we met. The world-renowned tourist agent, 
who had conducted parties of travellers to every 
quarter of the globe, had forgotten to look after 
his luggage when passing the Italian frontier on 
his way to Venice. The consequence was that he 
had lost everything but a handbag. It was a novel 
experience to pass a day in Mr. Cook’s company 
whilst he was telegraphing wildly in all directions 
to inquire after his lost portmanteaus, just as 
though he had been the greenest of tourists. 
Fortunately the missing luggage arrived in time 
to enable him to go on from Venice by P. and O. 
steamer to Port Said. 

Tuesday.—The explanation given in the French 
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Chamber on the subject of Muscat yesterday is 
distinctly puzzling. It is, of course, highly satis- 
factory to know that the French grievance against 
us has been removed ; but there is a startling dis- 
crepancy between the statement of M. Delcassé and 
that which was made in the House of Commons by 
Lord George Hamilton. It should be the business of the 
Opposition toelucidatethis mystery. At thesametime 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his followers 
might profitably devote themselves to the work of 
getting a little light upon the position in China. 
Serious events are clearly impending in that part of 
the world, and if we leave Ministers to do as they 
please without taking the House of Commons into 
their confidence, the inevitable result will be another 
fiasco like that of last year. 

There is a humorous side even to the most serious 
questions in politics. That humorous side is brought 
to light by the revolt of Lord Claud Hamilton from 
the Tory party. It is all about vaccination. Lord 
Claud thinks last year’s measure as wicked as it was 
cowardly, and he will have nothing more to do with 
a Government which has displayed so shameless 
an indifference to the public health. These are 
noble sentiments, but it is curious that they should 
be uttered by the brother of Lord George Hamilton. 
If the Indian Secretary had written the letter to 
which the name of Lord Claud is appended, it would 
have been more to the purpose. 

Wednesday.—The Muscat incident is both a 
perplexing and a mortifying one. That there has 
been some misunderstanding between the Foreign 
Office and the Quai d'Orsay is evident. No one can 
suppose that M. Delcassé bas deliberately said the 
thing that is not. That he should desire to make 
the best of his side of the case is perfectly natural. 
But there is a more serious difference between the 
stories told in Paris and at Westminster than can 
be accounted for by this fact. It is very unfor- 
tunate that such an incident should have occurred 
at this particular moment; but as it has happened, 
it is to be hoped that our English newspapers will 
not make matters worse by the irritating tone 
of criticism in which some of them indulge this 
morning. Really, one would think that certain of 
our journalists and politicians were anxious to bring 
us back to the season of storm and stress through 
which we passed last October. 

It has leaked out to-day that we are to havea 
sensational naval budget to-morrow. The secret is 
known even now only to a few; but it comes from 
the highest authorities. One eminent man explained 
the fact that we are to have a new and costly ship- 
building programme despite our falling revenue, by 
saying, “ We are at war; but we are fighting not with 
men kut with money.” It seems to be a case, in fact, 
of “ pull devil, pull baker,” and England is now count- 
ing out her money against her foreign rivals. 

Thursday.—Lord Salisbury was unable to attend 
the Cabinet yesterday, but there can be no question 
as to the importance of the business which his 
colleagues had to transact. The news from Pekin 
this morning shows that we are again face to face 
with Russia in the Far East, and that the tension is 
once more almost as acute as it was last Spring. 
The Chronicle is perfectly right this morning when 
it calls upon Lord Salisbury to say plainly whether 
an attempt has been made to bring about a confer- 
ence and agreement among the Great Powers 
regarding China, and if that attempt has been made 
and has failed, to whom the responsibility for the fail- 
ure is due. In the meantime it is evident that we have 
a bad quarter of an hour before us, and the only 
person who is likely to profit by it is Mr. Goschen, 
who will doubtless use the position in China as an 
argument in favour of his increased estimates. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech last 
night at Hull has given general satisfaction. It was 
judicious and straightforward. If there was any- 
thing to find fault with, it was perhaps the fact that 
his reference to a bastard imperialism was evidently 
taken by the Little Englanders as though it were an 








endorsement of peace-at-any-price principles. This 
is, of course, not only untrue, but very unfair to Sir 
Henry. He, like every other sensible Liberal, is 
opposed to a policy of wild and reckless adventure, 
but—also like every sensible Liberal—he does not 
countenance the idea of withdrawal either from 
Egypt or the Soudan, or the adoption of any step 
which would be regarded by the outside world as 
a proof of the decay of our strength. 

Friday.—The two notable features of Mr. 
Goschen’s statement last night were, first, the fact 
that he made it before the usual explanation of the 
Estimates had been placed in the hands of members; 
and, secondly, that he referred in a very encourag- 
ing manner to the Czar’s Conference. So far as the 
first point is concerned, there is really no excuse 
for Mr. Goschen’s departure from custom. Appar- 
ently his sole object was to have the pleasure of 
being able to reveal his plan himself. This may be 
a natural vanity, but it is not one that ought to 
be gratified at the expense of the House of Commons. 
As for his plea that he did not wish outsiders to 
know that we were making this large increase in 
naval expenditure, it is, of course, nullified by the 
fact that The Times announced the fact yesterday 
morning. It was, moreover, the subject of conversa- 
tion in political circles (as I can vouch personally) 
on Wednesday. Happily, Mr. Goschen’s reference 
to a possible reduction in the event of the success 
of the Czar’s Conference was of the most satisfactory 
kind, and did something to soothe even the hottest 
advocates of immediate retrenchment. 








IN HONOUR OF KING ALFRED. 





TT\HE well-attended meeting held at the Mansion 

House on Monday last to further the celebra- 
tion of King Alfred the Great was sincere if not 
enthusiastic. The Lord Mayor, who had evidently 
been at pains to seek information about the great 
king more deeply than in the mere handbooks of 
history, gave the scheme a kindly and encouraging 
sanction. The ex-Mayor of Winchester, who is the 
energetic secretary of the Commemoration Com- 
mittee, explained both what had been done since 
the inauguration and what it was hoped to accom- 
plish by 1901. A few speeches that were made were, 
with the exception of one generous utterance and, 
one might add, the brief praise of the Chief Rabbi, 
a trifle wearisome; they seemed lacking in that 
reserve supply of a masterly and loving intimacy 
with the subject which alone can lend conviction to 
such complimentary oratory. But the audience, 
keen to hear about this still mysterious prince, 
were delighted with Dr. Conan Doyle. His terse, 
well-proportioned summary of the hero's life- work 
was happily conceived and bravely spoken; his 
tribute, a clever mingling of the lore of the past 
with the history which is now daily made, won 
hearty applause for the proposal to which it was 
offered. The reports of the meeting should touch 
the imagination of the people and untie the purse- 
strings of rich corporations, of the City Companies 
and liberal capitalists. 

There ought not to be two opinions as to the 
propriety of such a commemoration. True, our 
Cardinal Archbishop is reported to have said (of a 
similar proposal), “Tired to death with anniversaries. 
My expression of opinion is—Spare us!” With a 
sigh for the Cardinal, let us applaud rather the 
Bishop of London, who, in a recent address, remarked 
that “it is an excellent feature of the present day 
that we express our national spirit in commemora- 
tion of great men and of great events. . . . Alfred 
is a national hero on many grounds. . . . We may 
all profit by contemplating the possibilities which 
such a career and such a character disclose.” 
Englishmen are not apt to be narrow-minded in this 
matter, when the time comes, as indeed it often does, 
so long and varied is the roll of our really great 
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heroes. The virtue of our liberal patriotism, not 
wholly corrupted by the diseases of aggrandisement 
and money-making, is wont to show itself in 
ecstasies of praise as the birth-days or death- 
days of our great men come round. Not to 
mention the literary anniversaries, as of a Caed- 
mon or a Carlyle, we have gladly suffered a 
recurrence of the Nelson mania, while a fit of the 
Cromwell fever will be upon us ina month. Alfred 
died (most probably) in October of 901, and the 
committee which is working in his honour has 
prudently desired to begin work early. The remote- 
ness of Alfred is good cause for this wisdom. Not 
only have the history-books of England always 
despised the annals before 1066, when our country 
ceased to be simply English, but the wide revival 
of Greek and Roman learning, which lifted the 
classical heroes into a prominence which they still 
occupy, robbed such personalities as Alfred's of the 
attention they deserved. Nor has Alfred's fame 
had the assistance of being worthily sung in our 
poetry ; Shakespeare knows him not; Milton makes 
brief praise in prose ; Wordstworth’s sonnet on 


The pious Alfred, King to Justice dear ! 


fits less happily than many lines in theideal “ Happy 
Warrior”; Tennyson has made Arthur more real to 
most of us than is the reality of him whom he never 
mentions; and Mr. Austin spoils his pretty lyrics 
upon Nature by associating them with impossible 
facts and wild anachronisms! The result is that 
our schooling and teaching have told us little more 
of the man whom Freeman roundly calls “the most 
perfect character in history ” than that he beat the 
Danes, burned the cakes, notched candles, and rashly 
played a harp ina hostile camp. The case is not 
merely that Mr. Hamo Thornycroft requires two 
years to conceive and cast the bronze statue which 
is to be erected at Winchester. The mind of the 
people, and more especially of the youth of England, 
should be trained into a closer familiarity with the 
personality and work of the greatest of our fore- 
fathers. There is need here to create an atmosphere 
in which the national celebration of 1901, properly 
supported by liberal funds and a wise programme, 
may be born and thrive. 

The sources of knowledge concerning Alfred are 
latent rather than obscure. On the one hand, 
there are a few tangible objects, such as (over 
and above the coins and manuscripts) certain 
Saxon stonework buried as rubble in the Norman 
walls of Wolvesey Palace at Winchester, and 
the priceless relics of jewellery—his own enamelled 
gem at Oxford, and the rings of his father 
and sister in the British Museum. And then 
there are the literary monuments of his fame 
comprised in the tributes of ten centuries. “St. 
Alfred of Wessex, the Sage and the Seer, the 
fine flower of his race” (as Dr. Doyle styled him 
on Monday last), either obeyed or instituted 
that instinct of the love for law and order 
which has always marked the career of the English 
people. We have reliable records of the fulfilment 
of this individuality in many forms of activity. 
There are a few legends, like the Oxford myth,* 
which do him honour in their very falsity. There 
is no barb of slander which has pierced the armour 
of his pure and manly character. “Amidst the 
deepest darkness of barbarism,” says Gibbon, + “ the 
virtues of an Antoninus, the learning and valour of 
a Cesar and the legislative spirit of a Lycurgus 
were manifested in this patriotic king.”” He added 
high personal qualities to the renown in public 
works which distinguished his immediate predecessor 
in history, Charles the Great. The glory of his 
versatility was not its success, but its harmony; 
the secret of the fulness of his character lay in 
the proportions with which he filled it, in his 
serene economy of the energies with which he was 
gifted. 


* Tue Speaker, February 11th, p. 169, 
+ Gibbon, Mise, Works (1814), vel iii. 
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In 1901, Wolvesey Palace will receive its statue 
and Winchester her “King Alfred Hall,’ where 
craftsmen will decorate a school for the spread of 
that education which Alfred saw clear in the idea; 
an armed cruiser will be christened after the King, 
and a Naval Review of the craft of commerce and 
pleasure may be held in Southampton Water. 
Meanwhile, this pleasant duty rests with us, busily 
to assert the fame of Alfred in careful detail, and to 
speed his renown along the many channels of Anglo- 
Saxon conversation. 





THE TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF “A. K. H. B.’ 


——-92e——__ 


T is evident that the tragic misadventure which 
last week ended in the sudden death of the 
best known and least “ typical” of Scottish ministers 
has created a profounder impression than the death 
itself. “That event,” to use A. K. H. B.’s charac- 
teristic euphemism, had been expected at least twice 
within the past few years. The first of his two 
very serious illnesses was lacking in no element of 
pathos. It all but robbed him of life; it did 
rob him of his first wife, his assiduous and self- 
sacrificing nurse. Either of the two deaths that 
were, apparently with good reason, anticipated, 
would have seemed an appropriate and not un- 
graceful end to such a career as Dr. Boyd's. But 
there is something violent as well as painful, in- 
artistic as well as unexpected, in this dying of one 
of the crudest of poisons, in this stretching out the 
hand to find the means of prolonging sleep, and 
finding only the means of shortening life. It 
suggests some wanton cutrage, like the shattering 
by a schoolboy’s stone of the little bit of Sévres 
which, come from no one knows where, is to be 
found among the precious tréasures that lie hid 
in the “ben” of the weaver of “Thrums.” Yet 
the tragedy has given to the melancholy solemn- 
ities of this week in St. Andrews precisely that 
flavour of profundity in sympathy, which, un- 
marked by anything of the nature of demonstra- 
tiveness, distinguishes a public funeral in Scotland 
from a funeral anywhere else. For even north 
of the Tweed—or, perhaps, more there than any- 
where else—the suspicion was entertained that the 
too often bitingly effective raconteur had at the 
best but half a heart, that the Country Parson, even 
although he might not be positively insincere, 
never quite got rid of artificiality even when he 
was penning his “ graver thoughts,” that he 
was absolutely without the fundamentally Scot- 
tish and ever-present earnestness of sunt /ac- 
rime rerum. But the disaster, swift and sudden, 
in the Bournemouth lodging has altered all that. 
It has been “poor Boyd” all this week, and 
the future reader of “ Recreations” and “ Twenty- 
Five Years of St. Andrews” will, when he is a 
little wearied if not irritated by minute disserta- 
tions “ concerning Smith's drag,” or by details of the 
constituents of the lunch the author gave to this 
or that “dear man” who visited him, bethink him 
once more of “poor Boyd,” and relapse into that 
gentle pensiveness which is divided by the thinnest 
of partitions from fraternal sympathy. 

The peculiar and almost provoking fascination 
which A. K. H. B. has for more than a generation 
exercised over the minds not only of the tens of 
thousands who in all parts of the Anglo-Saxon 
world—as he records with complacent gratitude in 
his diary—have bought his volumes of miniature 
sermons, but over critics who have found him “a 
bundle of affectations"’ and “woefully lacking in 
spirituality,” is due to the unique and isolated 
position he holds at once among English essayists 
and among Scottish ministers. As a minor moralist 
and diarist, he has been compared at once to Tupper 
and to Pepys. One can easily recall certain “ points 
of contact” which suggest both writers. But the one 
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comparison is distinctly unjust to A, K. H. B.; the 
other is unjust both to him and to Pepys. It is true 
that he prattles commonplaces, more especially in 
those earlier volumes which brought him his vogue, 
with a facility which recalls the “ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy.” But these commonplaces, whether of actual 
experience or of religious and moral deduction from 
experience, have the indubitable air of reality— 
though it may be of eminently petty reality. 
Tapper, on the other hand, is so very exasperating 
because his generalities seem to have no connection 
with actual life. It is as clear that they might have 
been written at any time as that they are not written 
for all time. A. K. H. B. notes, too, the little inci- 
dents of every-day existence, and especialiy the in- 
trusions of external nature and its eternal processes 
upon man’s purposes, almost as carefully as does 
Pepys in the midst of his scandals and his sorrows, 
or even as does Laud himself in the thick of his 
pedantic follies, his insane cruelties, his fatuous pre- 
parations for martyrdom. Reading ‘“ Twenty-five 
Years of St. Andrews,” and the less satisfactory 
volumes which followed it, one can almost say in ad- 
vance at which page it will be recorded that the first 
easterly “haar” has settled on the links, and when 
the first rosebud of the season will be seen by the 
author as he saunters down to write letters and 
glance at the newspapers in the Royal and Ancient 
Club-house. But he has none of Pepys’s appalling 
capacity for personal revelation, for “ that indecent 
exposure of self-consciousness” which is his weak- 
ness as a man and his strength as a literary classic. 
A. K. H. B. may even be garrulous in his egotism. 
There is occasionally a suspicion of dubious taste in 
his thinking aloud about himself, about his Scottish 
contemporaries like Caird and Tulloch, Shairp and 
Macleod, about “dear” and “good” men from 
England like Stanley and Froude, Helps and Bishop 
Thorold. He is deficient in that dignity of official 
position which never deserts Dr. Jessopp, to whom, 
indeed, as a Country Parson, he can no more be 
compared than an average rural naturalist whose 
papers appear in the “ Transactions ” of a provincial 
Society can be mentioned in the same breath with 
White of Selborne. Yet A. K.H.B. knew when to 
draw in, or rather when to button up his egotism. He 
is never to be seen in déshabille, seldom even in mutfti, 
He may be the Country Parson, making calls upon 
his parishioners, and showing that there is a com- 
munity of interest between himself and them, yet 
he never forgets or allows them to forget the rela- 
tionship between them. Still, the number of folk 
who do not wish to be troubled about the deeper 
things of the spirit and at the same time like to 
see an interest taken in the smaller emotions of con- 
ventional life is enormous. This public A. K. H. B. 
made his own, at least, for atime. He attained this 
position, too, without resorting to any of the tricks 
of the literary trade. In one of his essentially auto- 
biographical letters to a critic he tells how he made 
up his mind while a very young man that if he ever 
became a preacher he should aim above all things at 
being “ interesting.” He succeeded, and he carried the 
same theory into the practice of essay-writing. He 
may be superficial and conventional ; but he is inter- 
esting. He is a master of the short sentence, a believer 
in the doctrine that good writing ought to be good— 
and cultured—talk. His “philosophy” is no more 
oppressive than his diction. He can, when he 
chooses, be gently sarcastic; he is invariably cheer- 
ful. He is as hopeful as Emerson, and can be 
understanded of the common Philistine, which 
Emerson cannot. Thus, A. K. H. B. had in his life- 
time no rival near his throne. Nor will he have 
@ successor. 

A. K. H. B. holds an equally isolated ' position 
among Scottish preachers. He was not a great 
ecclesiastical force or party leader. He had a certain 
sympathy with the Latitudinarian movement in the 
Scottish Church, of which his friend Principal 
Tulloch was the leader. He had—in virtue of his 
fastidiously artistic nature he could not help having 


—even keener sympathies with the agitation for 
eestheticising Church worship and services, which 
was beguh by the late Dr. Robert Lee, of Grey- 
friars Church, Edinburgh, which has filled Scotland 
with organs, and which seems destined to flood it 
with prayer-books. But he never pretended to be— 
and could not have been even if he had pretended— 
the spokesman of a High Church or of a Broad Church 
party. For such a task he had neither the adequate 
amount of enthusiasm nor the adequate skill in 
organisation. He cherished and never disguised his 
liking for the ways and the methods of the Anglican 
Church. Whenever he had a chance, he dated a 
letter on Good Friday or Easter Monday, on Shrove 
Tuesday or Ash Wednesday. He was the intimate 
friend of more than one well-known prelate. It has 
been often said that he would have been in his 
element as a bishop. This is probably a great mis- 
take. He would unquestionably have looked the 
part to perfection. Yet his lack of organising 
faculty and perhaps, also, of the art of managing 
men, would have made him absolutely useless as a 
prelate, at least during such a period as the present. 
He would have been impotent—and a source of im- 
potence to his ecclesiastical inferiors—in presence of 
such a crisis as that which threatens to destroy ths 
Church of England, or to save it only by means of 
disestablishment. The truth is that if Dr. Boyd was 
anything more than himself—the sufficiently notable 
and interesting A. K. H. B.—he was a survival, 
with nineteenth-century variations, from eighteenth- 
century Moderatism—the Moderatism of Robertson 
and Blair, of “ Jupiter” Carlyle and Burns's friends 
the Ayrshire “ Auld Lichts,” the Moderatism which 
was submerged by the perfervid Evangelicalism 
which in 1843 established the Free Church of 
Scotland. It is true, as has been already said, that 
he was a Moderate with modern variations. He 
made his sermons “interesting,” and to that 
extent there was no affinity between them and 
what the late Principal Caird, although no friend 
of Evangelicalism, styled, when speaking of the 
pulpit efforts of Dr. Hugh Blair, “the frigid cento 
of prudential maxims, correct platitudes, colourless 
panegyrics of virtue and lukewarm exhortations to 
what was termed ‘ rational and sober piety.” But 
Dr. Boyd, like the divines from whom anything in 
the shape of apostolic succession can alone be traced 
in his case, kept his sermons free not only from 
unctuous pietism, but from spiritual fervour and 
the enthusiasm of simple and orthodox faith. Like 
many, too, of the better Moderate ministers—like 
the best of them all, Dr. Davidson, in “Ian 
Maclaren’s” annals of Drumtochty—he was a 
singularly faithful and vigilant parish minister, 
greatly esteemed by the members of his congrega- 
tion for his assiduity in keeping in touch with 
them and their lives through informal visitations. 
A. K. H. B. will, as a personage in the Church and 
in literature that had the courage of his egotism 
and his foibles, not be soon forgotten in Scotland or 
even in England. The memory of Dr. Boyd will 
long remain green in the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
where his best and least-known work was accom- 
plished. 








THE MORAL DOCTOR. 





fair a considerable interest in palmistry. That 
seems to be a new kind of un-Christian science in 
which persons of many religions, fancy as well as 
plain, are multitudinously disposed to believe. Only 
the other day a colonel who had just returned from 
the wars covered with glory left us, as we were 
strolling along Piccadilly, at the corner of Bond 
Street. “Where are you going?” we asked. 
“To see a palmist,” said he; and off he went 
as seriously as he would have gone to the 
desert, had it been his duty to catch the truant 
Khalifa. This indicates a state of affairs in 


Q)* late we have perceived in the salons of May- 
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the domain of belief which demands consider- 
ation. We trust, therefore, that the. people of 
England will not chide us for having spent half an 
hour in reading “The Aims of Palmistry” in a 
magazine called The Humanitarian. We entered 
upon the study at the bidding of a curiosity to 
understand the occultism from which Mayfair and 
the Colonel are suffering. In respect of that fact, 
we may take the liberty of likening ourselves unto one 
of the two celebrated workmen who were travelling 
in an omnibus when a rearrangement of the fran- 
chise was last on the carpet. “See ’ere, Bill,” said 
one of them, looking up from his evening news- 
sheet: “ what's all this about? One man one vote. 
Can't make it out.” “Can't yer?” said his pal. 
“'W'y, it’s quite plain and slick. One b——y man, 
one b——y vote.” “Oh, I see!” said the other. 
“Quite plain, and a d—— good idea.” That 
shows why we ourselves have been consulting The 
Humanitarian. We sought there an expert on 
palmistry who would do the explanatory swear- 
ing. We found him in Mr. E. G. Mulliken. Mr. 
Mulliken tells us that the palmist is the Moral 
Doctor. That is not exactly swearing, but it is a 
creditable substitute. It has an effect similarly 
illuminating. Let Mr. Mulliken have his own way 
with the exegesis. Mrs. St. Hill, he writes, has made 
“ discoveries of signs of diseases in the hands. She 
is now working to trace hereditary complaints, as 
well as those that may occur in after years ; from 
which side the hereditary complaint comes; the 
difference between the right and the left hand as 
regards disease, character, talents, tendencies. The 
history of the parents in the hands of the children ; 
what powers the hands may show of overcoming 
hereditary taints as to character or constitution ; in 
short, she is making all her experiments, searching 
for her knowledge of what the hands may still have 
to reveal, in the hope of ultimately qualifying herself 
and others to become moral doctors.” 

Mrs. St. Hill has our best wishes; but we cannot 
lay our hands upon our heart and declare them 
optimistic. If Mr. Mulliken is a disciple satisfactory 
to Mrs. St. Hill, a tangle of some metaphysical trial 
is in store for the potential patients of the Moral 
Doctor. “Let our study of the hand,” says Mr. 
Mulliken, “combine the two essential elements 
necessary to success, physiology and psychology. I 
put physiology first advisedly, for a knowledge of 
the material must always precede a knowledge 
of the mental.” In other words, Go to, Bishop 
Berkeley, with your theory that our knowledge 
is restricted to the qualities of matter, and 
that we know nothing about matter itself. Go 
to, Bishop. That is what Mr. Malliken says; 
but we beg of the Bishop that he will not 
hurry off. We should like him to act as our vicar 
in a few minatory remarks to Mayfair and the 
Colonel. Do we derive our morals from our matter ? or 
is the contour of our matter determined by our morals? 
Mr. Mulliken would have us to say Yes to both 
those posers; but we refuse to be bullied. In this 
case two affirmatives would forge a negative for the 
discomfiture of the Moral Doctor. Still, we must not 
be unkind to him. Allowing him all the advantage 
which he can derive from physiology, we will grant 
that that is the basis of man’s study of mankind. This 
concession will not take the Moral Doctor very far. 
The bands of men and women are sensibly moulded 
by the occupations of the men and women. Ladies 
and gentlemen whose sole duty in life is to write in 
The Humanitarian have their hands in what may 
be called the state of nature; but they are a 
minority. Men and women whose aspirations are 
less high row in the Boat Race, play cricket and 
golf, lawn-tennis when there is nothing better to do, 
and in some cases win a living wage in the prize- 
ring. By persons such as these, we fear, the aspira- 
tions of the Moral Doctor are undone. In as far as 
athletics, or sport, or other honest occupation, obliter- 
ates the lines of the palm, or prevents them, the palm, 
for the purposes of moral knowledge, must be as 





useless as the Sphinx. Nevertheless, there are human 
beings of the majority who go to the palmist’s 
confessional. “A most distressing case,” Mr. 
Mulliken tells us, “occurred lately. I refer to the 
death by suicide of Sarah E. Walker, a governess. 
The verdict at the inquest pronounced her to be ‘ tem- 
porarily insane.’ ° . She was clearly ina con- 
dition of mind to believe anything. It was not the 
palmistry that was at fault, but the interpreter of 
it. ‘I was born mad,’ she wrote, ‘with my fate 
line upside down.’ Did anybody ever hear of a fate 
line upside down? And this topsy-turvy arrange- 
ment was found ‘repeated in the other hand’! 
Then, again, she remembered she had changed 
planets, and that Saturn, and not Luna, was 
the predominating planet. Thus she had mixed 
up astrology with her reading very hopelessly, 
and ended by finding out ‘from a good deal 
of study that self-murder is better than deadly 
sin. . . . Where did she make this series of 
discoveries ? ” 

It is not for us to answer. We do not know. 
Apparently Mr. Mulliken thinks that if Miss Walker’s 
hand could be embalmed he could solve the mystery 
a thousand years hence. Palmistry, he says, is not 
yet a science. It is only a “science in embryo.” 
We apprehend that Mr. Mulliken must be an Irish- 
man. He is very good at bulls. A _ science in 
embryo is like an artist of the pavement who is 
next year’s President of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Mulliken thinks that the reason why the craft of 
palmistry is in disrepute among the Philistines, and 
in the eye of the law,is that many rustics have been 
so silly as to pay sixpences for having their hands 
read by gipsies. To have your hand read properly, 
he gives us to understand, you should go to Bond 
Street and pay a guinea toa Moral Doctor. “ The 
rich and the poor, as regards palmistry, do not,” he 
says, “stand on the same level. If the rich choose 
to look upon palmistry as a superstition, or elect to 
believe in the accuracy of tk 3 selected sibyl, it is, at 
all events, quite as harmless a way of disposing of 
their money and their time as is horse-racing, 
betting, speculating, card-playing, etc., which bring 
so many to ruin. Where palmistry has slain its 
tens from the fortune-telling of ignorant smatterers, 
the above enumerated methods of parting with 
money have destroyed their thousands, broken 
thousands of hearts, and ruined many a happy 
home into the bargain.” That is moral-doctorising 
of a very superior cast. We trust that the Home 
Office will take note of it when it bas half an hour 
to spare. In Bond Street there are places which 
should be within the meaning of an Act as inexor- 
able as that which has been designed to suppress 
betting. Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 
The embryo science may conceivably produce 
the Moral Doctor a thousand years hence; but 
the scientific embryos might profitably pursue 
their studies in the martyrdom of gaol. That is 
what Miss Walker and Bishop Berkeley would say if 
wireless telegraphy could reach us from the 
Elysian Fields. For the sake of Mayfair and our 
Colonel, as well as from the memory of Miss Walker, 
we submit the Moral Doctor to the consideration of 
the Home Office. 








WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 





A WIDE, lonely tableland of down, grey gleaming 

under an iron winter sky, charged with coming 
snow. A white ribbon of open fenceless road cross- 
ing it, so curiously foreshortened through its un- 
deviating straightness, that the last cottage of the 
hamlet we passed on our way seems almost within 
easy stone-throw of where we stand, though between 
us and it intervenes a full measured mile. We have 
left behind us the stone-walled fields of fresh-turned, 
chocolate-coloured loam, and are on the free culture- 
less down, where only a few far-wandering sheep 
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crop the meagre bents, where the sole landmarks 
are the tiny coppices of stunted, wind-swept 
beech, where the foxes have their holes and 
the raven builds above them, like Fate over 
Fraud. Northward the down slopes suddenly into 
Gloucestershire, and the road, forsaking its puritan 
strictness, zigzags down the steep descent, is lost in 
the deep pleasantness of a wooded valley, then re- 
appears, climbing a lesser hill beyond, and so goes 
on rising and descending, as it follows the great 
ridge of Cotswold till it vanishes in the grey mists 
of the herizon. To the left of that wavering line, 
across wide miles of meadow and marsh land, we 
can just trace the silver course of Severn, and 
beyond, divined rather than descried, cloudy, form- 
less, the hills of Wales. 

Here, on this chill winter afternoon, with the 
iron grip of the frost clenching the earth, and only 
now and then a solitary wayfarer making the high- 
way ring under his nailed shoe, the silence is intense, 
almost formidable ; seeming to be only accentuated 
by the occasional tinkle of a sheep-bell, loneliest of 
all sounds, and most restful. Presently comes a cry 
like the wail of a hurt kitten, as a pewit, flying low, 
sweeps across the down, and goes mewing and 
whimpering to covert over the northern slopes. One 
fancies a belated spirit of those slain whose bodies 
lie thick beneath the heaving mounds of this rough 
heath, making incessant complaint of the spell that 
ties him to the field of his last fight, and the neighbour- 
hood of his unreconciled foe. And surely we should 
guess that this had been a battleground, even without 
yonder grey monument, fenced with rusty railings, 
with the escutcheons and inscriptions of two hun- 
dred and fifty years, marking the spot where 
Grenville fell, in the crisis of Lansdown fight. The 
frosts and tempests of all those long slow years have 
scarred and rifted the stones of the memorial. 
Lichens yellow and amber and green have eaten 
into them like some biting acid. The records of 
successive restorations by this or that Grenville have 
been left upon its face, below Clarendon’s pompous 
eulogy, and the terrible bathos of Flatman’s rhymed 
panegyric. But the dragging centuries which have 
dealt so hardly with this intruded work of man’s 
art, deriding and flouting his vain passion for 
remembrance, have scarcely effaced or altered a 
single natural feature of the spot. There below us 
still winds the row up which the valiant Royalist 
Cornishmen came storming, running the deadly 
gauntlet of yonder copse where the Roundhead 
musketeers were posted in the trees, picking off 
more than a third of their number as they ascended. 
Here is the ridge where Waller had placed his cannon, 
on the crest of the hill where the fight was hottest, 
and where Grenville’s gigantic body-servant, Cornish 
Anthony, did many valiant deeds, falling at last upon 
a mound of the no-less valiant Somerset Roundheads, 
slain by his hand. At our back still stretches the 
long line of rough stone wall to which the Parlia- 
ment’s army was forced at length, stubbornly 
contesting every inch of ground, there to make good 
that new battle line against all the headlong valour 
of the Cavaliers, till night relieved the long strain, 
and they drew off their forces, battered but un- 
defeated, across the darkling down to Bath, their 
Puritan stronghold, in the valley below. It is 
not difficult to reconstruct the scene of the conflict. 
The greater portion of the battlefield remains 
to this day untouched by the plough. Deep in the 
combe to eastward the old water-mill still stands, to 
which so many of the bodies of the slain were 
carried and piled hastily in its chambers to await 
burial; filling so awfully the room of the dispos- 
sessed meal-sacks that in local phrase, on the lips of 
many who never heard of Lansdown fight, the place 
still keeps its title of Dead Mill. And the country 
folk we meet, and who give us good-day in soft, 
drawling Somerset speech, are as brave and stead- 
fast as ever in this district, which gives the Queen 
more soldiers than any other in England. 

We have kept so quiet on this rough stile, formed 





of a single stone set upright between supporters, 
that the wild creatures of the down have begun to 
ignore our presence. At length the whip of the frost 
stings us to a move, and a frightened hare that was 
crouched in its form almost at our feet, scuttles away 
in palpitating haste, a little cloud of scattered hoar- 
frost marking the course of its scudding pads. If 
this hard weather holds, Puss will soon grow bolder. 
It was from a farmhouse within sight of our seat 
that alarge hare, milk-white from tip to tuft, wes 
once brought to us by its slayer the farmer. “I seed 
un come in on my bit o’ garden ground, as bold as 
brass,” said the hero, chanting his own exploit; 
“Raigt in front o’ my drorin-room winders. 
*‘Marnin’, zur!’ says I; ‘if eell bide quiet 
theer just a minute, I'll gi’ thee summat more 
solider than they kebbages to stay thy stomach. 
Her cocked a’s wacked old eye at me, and kep’ on 
‘atin. So I nipped upstairs and ketched hold o’ th’ 
goon, and dropped un from the bedroom ; cut off in 
his sins, so to say.”” Nor could any delicate remon- 
strance enable this simple-hearted murderer to see 
either cruelty or treachery in his action. And, in 
fact, he was well reported of among his labourers as 
a kind and charitable master. The snow lay long 
upon the ground that winter, and those whose 
business, or whose pleasure, took them abroad in 
field or footpath found here and there, with frozen 
limbs contracted, the starved bodies of many dead 
birds. 

The evening mists are gathering in the valleys 
like a swiftly rising flood. The south-west wind, 
that has been gradually freshening during the last 
hour, presses our cheeks with a finger that is dank 
as well as chill, and the outlines of wall and wood, 
and that grey cenotaph, our ghostly companion, 
grow vague and uncertain. The sun is a disc 
of scarlet glowing through ever-multiplying veils 
of grey gauze; even as we look these are folded 
into a single scarf, opaque, impenetrable, shroud- 
ing the distant Severn. In a hundred villages 
beneath us the candles have long been lit, 
and as we pass the little hamlet of Chapel, 
on our homeward way across the dusking 
down, the red-curtained tavern window bursts into 
a sudden lurid blaze. We meet presently a belated 
ploughboy sustaining his soul with a ballad which 
was the rage of the London music-halls three years 
ago. Then there are two or three more miles of a 
monotonous dark plateau, the wind sweeping it 
crosswise and keen; and then, with the abruptness 
of a transformation scene, the ground breaks from 
us, and in her wide arena discovered, dazzling our 
startled eyes with terraced glories of square and 
sparkling crescent, the dark hill-slopes wearing them 
like gems on a sombre robe: Bath, the fairy capital, 
oldest and youngest of the queen cities of England, 
flashes suddenly up at us with a murmurous 


greeting. E. S. TYLER. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THe Cuckoo”—* A LADY OF QUALITY.” 


“( y= que fasse ma femme,” says the magnani- 
qf mous husband in one of M. Ohnet’s plays, 
“je le tiens pour bien fait.” I take the same 
line with regard to Mr. Charles Hawtrey. Iapprove 
everything he does in advance. This, some may say, 
is not criticism. I reply that it is better—it is 
common sense. For I have never yet seen Mr. 
Hawtrey undertake a part in which he has failed 
to amuse, and that is saying a good deal; in fact, it 
constitutes “a record.” I mean that he is one of 
the few people who have successfully applied the 
maxim of the Greek sage, “‘ Know thyself’; he has 
taken the measure of his own talent, and so spares us 
anything like a misfit. I knew he would be excel- 
lent as the Don Juan of Meilhac’s Décoré—aday ted 
for the Avenue Theatre by Mr. Charles Brookfield as 
The Cuckoo—and he is. 
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The farce, as farces go, is a good farce, so good 
a farce that at times you are almost tempted to 
mistake it for a comedy. You have a young and 
pretty wife, besieged by innumerable admirers, and 
a middle-aged, purblind husband. And in Restora- 
tion Drama the man would suffer the fate which he 
richly deserves. But Meilhac was nothing if not 
** modern,” and he saw that to make the wife a mere 
minx, an unscrupulous light o’ love, in the fearless 
old fashion, would no longer do. So he gave hera 
conscience as well as a temperament, a tendency to 
introspection, a certain faculty for diagnosing her 
own case, a certain disillusionment—a disillusion- 
ment by anticipation, not aprés cowp—which enables 
her to resist temptation as not, in the vulgar but 
expressive phrase, quite “good enough.” Nevertheless, 
the temptation has to be met—and she takes the 
unusual course of frankly admitting its existence to 
her husband. “ Look after me,” she says in effect, 
“for I feel there is a risk; if you don’t protect me, 
I may end by not being able to protect myself.” 
Of course, the husband does exactly the wrong 
thing. He answers, “Pooh! Nonsense! Nerves! Go 
and stay a few days with your aunt.” Now the 
aunt lives near Maidensbourne, and it was a brief 
elopement to Maidensbourne that the lady's most 
persistent admirer had proposed. In desperation 
the wife shrugs her shoulders; it is another case of 
* Vous l'avez voulu, George Dandin.” 

And so in the second act you have the wife and the 
admirer (Don Juan Hawtrey, of course) sitting down 
to supper in a private room at the Maidensbourne 
hotel. You prepare to be shocked. The situation 
does not make for morality. But wait. The Don 
Juan is no more the old Don Juan than the lady is 
the old Miss Prue. If amorism is his vocation, the 
practice cf saving life is his avocation. Already we 
have seen him arriving at the hotel muddy and 
dripping; he had rescued a man who had tumbled 
over Maidensbourne bridge. And this “demnition 
moist, unpleasant body,” as Mr. Mantalini would 
say, is not at all to the lady's taste. A Don Juan who 
wants wringing out and hanging up to dry! How- 
ever, a change of clothes puts all right, and 
once more we begin to tremble for the lady’s virtue, 
when once more it is saved by the lover's incorrigible 
fancy for heroic rescues. A lion has escaped from a 
menagerie in the town, his horrid roars are heard in 
the next room. The lover bravely faces the beast— 
and tames it with a word. For, after all, it is only 
a docile circus performer. And now, perhaps, the 
couple can finish their supper in peace? Nota bit 
of it. Heroism must be rewarded by public recogni- 
tion. The mayor arrives with a speech and half 
the population of the town; a medal for valour is 
awarded ; “flimsies"’ are despatched by zealous re- 
porters to all the daily papers. “Three cheers 
for Mr. Penfold!" They hail him as Penfold, 
because that is known to be the name of the lady 
with whom he is supping. And now you see the 
situation. Behold Mr. Penfold loaded with con- 
gratulations on the account of the exploits of a 
hero who ought to have been Mr. Penfold, but 
wasn't. How are the couple, returning to town in 
hot haste from their frustrated elopement, to ex- 
plain matiers? Well, it is easier than they had 
expected. The real Mr. Penfold had been engaged in 
another elopement—also frustrated—on his own 
account, and, unable to explain where he actually 
has been, is forced to take upon himself the credit 
for his supposed doings at Maidensbourne. And so 
he is fooled to the end. Morality is saved (perhaps) 
by the lady’s declaration to the lion-taming hero 
that she will have no more elopements; they are too 
subject to interruption and embarrassing publicity. 

The wife was originally played by Réjane, who, 
you may be sure, omitted not a single one of its 
‘* Fine Shades” of comedy. At the Avenue it falls 
to Miss Fannie Ward, a far prettier woman than 
Réjane, but not exactly an adept in “ Fine Shades.” 
As the lover, Mr. Hawtrey is himself—that ie, inimit- 
able, incomparable. Miss Constance Collier as a lady 











who is not a lady, although she is one of “ ces petites 
dames,” and Mr. Charles Stevens as a blackmailing 
waiter, are both excellent. On the whole,a most 
amusing, if not exactly an edifying, entertainment. 


Women, we are given to understand, represent 
the permanent element of the race. Scratch what 
is ironically called the gentler sex (if it is permissible 
to scratch a lady, even figuratively), and you find a 
primitive savage. That, perhaps, explains why a 
lady, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, should have written 
a play whose chief personages, though dressed in the 
costumes of Queen Anne, display a ferocity of temper 
and violence of action which would probably have 
been considered somewhat excessive and “ out- 
moded” in the time of Queen Boadicea. Perbaps 
in the novel of which I understand A Lady of 
Quality is a stage version, Mrs. Burnett has 
been able by comment and analysis to tone 
down the crude violences of her heroine Clorinda; 
but the theatre does not admit of these ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and the subject there 
becomes so stormy that any account of the play 
ought, I feel, to borrow the newspaper headline, 
“Narrative of a Survivor.” Clorinda begins as & 
hoyden who drinks and swears and even fights with 
the men, and she ends by striking a man dead 
with a loaded whip and hiding his body under 
the sofa. Or, rather, she does not end there, for she 
proceeds to marry a noble duke and to live happy 
ever afterwards. You see the duke knows all about 
it, and says it doesn’t matter in the least. This 
pair rather reminds one of the queer couple in 
Barbey d’Aurévilly’s “Le Bonheur dans le Crime.” 
Perhaps it is no “ crime,” as the duke maintains, for 
a lady to kill a gentleman, when the lady is in a 
frenzy and the gentleman is a worthless rake. Never- 
theless, it is difficult to see what chance the lady has 
of anything like peace of mind with the perpetual 
knowledge that there is (in the most literal sense) a 
skeleton in her cupboard, and a skeleton of her own 
making. Why do lady dramatists choose subjects 
so bloodthirsty ? Is it a way of “ letting off steam” 
after the repression of their prim domestic exist- 
ence? Miss Eleanor Calhoun does her best to 
convince herself and her audience that Clorinda is 
what is called a “true woman.” I fight shy of 
the conviction, as too uncomplimentary to “the” 
sex. Technically considered, the play is an ex- 
tremely artless production; one more “nail in the 
coffin,” I devoutly hope, of that current mistake, 
the dramatised novel. A.B. W. 








KHALIFA - EL - MAHDI. 





OES it ever occur to anyone to think of 
Abdallah—who, while we thought him as 
good as exterminated, is now again making himself 
felt in the Upper Nile region—as holding the same 
office as Omar, Ali, and Haroun al Raschid? The 
title is in each case the same, though our traditional 
spelling effectually disguises the fact: the Caliph 
seems to us a very different sort of person from 
the Khalifa. After all, it only means the Successor: 
Abu Bekr, Omar, and the rest were the successors 
of the Prophet himself; Abdallah is the successor 
of Mohammed Ahmed the Mahdi. Mohammed 
Ahmed was only the last of a long series of 
Mahdists, and his title, too, is sometimes subject 
to misconception. It does not, primarily, mean a 
prophet (rasul, or nebi); it does not mean the 
Leader or Director; but rather, as M. Darmesteter 
pointed out over fifteen years ago, the Directed : 
Celui qui est dirigé ; the immediate mouthpiece of 
Divine inspiration. Thus, also, it does not corre- 
spond, in its primary sense, to the Hebrew Messiah, 
though a glance backwards over the history of 
Islam shows us that the idea attached to the two 
words, among the Arabs and Hebrews respectively, 
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was very much the same. But we may remark that 
the Zoroastrian Persians, like the Jews, expected a 
Deliverer, whose advent was to be preceded by a 
tremendous explosion of the forces of evil, personitied 
in the serpent Zohak. The Persian Messiah, Saosh- 
yant, was to spring from the sacred line of 
Zoroaster. 

The Mussulman doctrine of the Mahdi appears to 
be borrowed from the Jewish and Christian one of 
the Messiah, but no mention is made of it in the 
Koran. Tradition attributes to Mohammed a pro- 
phecy concerning a man of his own race who should 
“ fill the earth with justice as much as it had been 
filled with iniquity.” But, whether or not this 
tradition is of later date, not much stress appears to 
have been laid on the idea in the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Prophet. The first Khalifa 
(it may be unnecessary to remind the reader) was 
Mohammed's father-in-law Abu Bekr; he was 
succeeded by Omar, another father-in-law, and he 
by Othman, a son-in-law. Ali, considered on the 
whole to have a nearer claim, only came in the 
fourth place; and his sons, whom Persian Moslems 
mourn with frantic grief year by year even to this 
day, were dispossessed and slain by Moawiyah. Ali 
was the first of the “Twelve Holy Imams,” who 
have been canonised and all but deified by the Shiah 
sect; but he does not appear to have been called, or 
claimed to be “the Mahdi.” The first to bear the 
name was Mohammed Harrefi, a son of Ali, but not 
by the Prophet's daughter Fatima. He lived a retired 
life at Mecca ; but one Mokhtar, who proclaimed him- 
self “‘ lieutenant of the Mahdi,” headed a rising in his 
name. Mokhtar was eventually killed, and Moham- 
med Harrefi was in process of time gathered to his 
fathers; but the Faithful refused to believe in his 
death. Here, according to the late M. Darmesteter,* 
a bit of Persian mythology comes in. Persia, he says, 
“transportait dans I'Islam une chose A laquelle un 
pays tient bien plus qu’d sa religion, 4 ses dogmes et 
& son culte; elle y transportait en masse toute sa 
mythologie.” The Aryan tale of the hero who is not 
dead but only hidden, to return some day—Arthur, 
Barbarossa, Don Sebastian of Portugal—thus finds its 
place in Semitic legend. Arabian poets sing of 
his enchanted abode, in the Valley of Radowa, 
near Mecca, where he dwelt with the angels for 
seventy years. ; 

From time to time, during the troubled years 
which follow, marked by periodical revolts of the 
oppressed House of Ali against the Ommiad Caliphs, 
a Mahdi arose among the members of the proscribed 
family, but none of these movements attained any 
very great extent. In 879 the twelfth Imam, 
Mohammed, a child of twelve, disappeared. He was 
in all probability poisoned by his enemies; but his 
own adherents continued to expect his return. The 
last man who saw him on earth built a mosque at 
Hillah, across whose doorway a silken curtain over- 
hung; it was called the “Sanctuary of the Lord of 
the Hour.” Very touching is the account of the 
ceremony which used to take place daily, after the 
hour of afternoon prayers. A hundred horsemen, 
sword in hand, went to fetch from the governor of 
the town a saddled and bridled horse, which they 
led to the mosque gateway, and there, to the music 
of trumpets and clarions, called on the unseen 
Deliverer: “In the Name of God! O Lord of the 
Hour, in the Name of God, come forth! for corrup- 
tion hath appeared and injustice is great!” 

The founder of the Fatimite dynasty, which ruled 
Egypt from 967 to 1178, was also a Mahdi in his day 
—perhaps the first of the series of which Mohammed 
Ahmed the Dongolawi is the latest representative. 
His name was Obeid-Allah ; he was the grandson of 
a Persian oculist who, inclining to mysticism and 
allegorical interpretations of the Koran, sent out 
apostles to Arabia and Africa to preach the doctrines 








* In a lecture delivered before the Association Scientifique de France, 
February 28th, 1885, entitled, ‘‘ Le Mahdi, depuis les origines de |’ Islem 
jusqu’a nos jours,’’ and published in Nos, 260 and 261 of the Bulletin 
Hebdomadaire. 





of his sect and announce the arrival of the Mahdi. 
Obdeid-Allah, about 908, having conquered a large 
part of North Africa, founded his capital on the 
coast of Tunis, and called it Mahdia. His own words 
prove that he regarded this as merely a stepping 
stone to Egypt, which was, in fact, conquered by 
Muezzidin, the fourth Fatimite Khalifa. The 
Fatimite’s claim to a descent from Ali appears to 
be, at best, doubtful—their ascendancy in Egypt 
is a solid fact; and the conditions which insure the 
success of a man like their founder have lasted on 
in those regions, more or less, from that day to this. 
The next movement which claims our attention also 
took place in Africa. The eleventh century had 
seen the rise of the Almoravides (ie. the Berber 
tribe of Lamtunas, converted by Shsikh Abdalleh) 
one of whose chiefs, Abu Bekr, founded Morocco in 
1070. His successor, Yusuf, crossed into Spain; and 
in the reign of his successor, Ali, there arose another 
religious teacher named Mohammed bin Abdalleh. 
(There is an unfortunate and confusing monotony 
in the names found throughout Moslem history.) 
He, too, was a mystic, and from his semi-pantheistic 
system (the Almuvvahid) his followers took the name 
of Almohades. We cannot resist quoting M. Darmes- 
teter’s description of this man—it is so applicable to 
others beside himself. 


Au débit, ce n’était qu'un saint—e’est par la qu’ils com- 
mencent tous—d’une austérité et d’une chasteté qui persuada 
aisément les Berbéres qu'il était d’une autre espéce qu’eux. I) 
annon¢a bientét l'arrivée du Mahdi, et on attendit; il finit par 
dire qu’il était lui-méme le Mahdi; on le erut. II fallait des 
miracles ; il en fit. Par exemple, il faisaic parler les anges du 
fond d’un puits et leur faisait porter contre ses adversaires des 
arréts de mort, aussitét exécutés par ses Berbéres fanatisés ; 

uis, sans perdre du temps, il faisait combler le puits, sanctifié par 
fn premier des esprits, pour le soustraire & toute souillure dans 
lavarie . . . et prévenir les indiscrétions de ses anges. 


At the same time, we cannot feel that the matter 
is altogether to be disposed of in this light-hearted 
way. Wecannot help thinking that this Mohammed, 
like the more recent one, may not have started as a 
conscious and voluntary impostor. We remember 
that the miracles of the original Mohammed are not 
alluded to in the Koran, and reflect that possibly 
Bin Abdalleh’s alleged exploits may also have been 
embroidered by tradition. Many. if not all of these 
leaders—could we know the whole truth about 
them—were probably honest fanatics to begin 
with, and if it is certain that they afterwards 
became dishonest ones, succumbed to the exigencies 
of a difficult position. The founder of Islam himself 
seems to have developed his weak places only 
after a long sojourn on the perilous heights of success, 
With the rest, the still greater declension of their 
after-career seems to have been proportionate to 
their higher pretensions at the outset. The remark- 
able religious revivals (not always accompanied by 
the appearance of a Mahdi) which take place from 
time to time in the Mohammedan world—a subject 
beyond the scope of this very sketchy paper— 
usually succeed at first by virtue of the almost 
superhuman austerity which they impose. But, in 
the nature of things, this cannot last very long—as 
recent examples have abundantly proved. M. 
Darmesteter, by-the-bye, thinks that the Persians 
forsook Zoroastrianism because, though it worried 
them with minute ceremonial regulations, it had not 
enough of “cet esprit d’ascétisme que le peuple 
aime & voir dans sa religion, méme et surtout quand 
il ne la pratique pas.” 

There was a Mahdi while the first Napoleon was 
in Egypt, who invites historians. No one knows 
even his name (unless it has been unearthed during 
the last few years); but he was subventioned (of 
course) by English gold. He came from somewhere 
near Tripoli, and fell in battle against the French. 
After his death no claimant to the title seems to 
have come forward, till the appearance, in 1881, of 
the man who made it familiar to all Europe, and 
who—though one would think he had been proved 
unworthy a hundred times over—seems, even from 
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his desecrated tomb, to be a power to gather the 
desert hosts to battle. A power he was in his day, 
and a very real one, because the jehdd which he 
preached responded somehow to a real want, gave 
a direction to a people’s vague and ignorant aspira- 
tions after higher things. There can be no doubt that 
the thousands who flung themselves on our squares, 
reckless of bayonets and Martini bullets, believed in 
something, however crude; and it is surely our busi- 
ness,if we mean—as the founding of the Gordon College 
seems to prove—to do the stronger nation’s duty by 
the weaker—to find out what that something is,and in 
the light of past history to understand their present 
development, and so abstain from trying to force 
them in directions altogether alien to it. A. W. 








THE FAILURE OF THE GERMAN OLD-AGE 
PENSION SYSTEM. 





HE Old-Age Pension Law has always been by 

far the least popular of the German Insurance 
Laws. Prince Bismarck was in the heyday of his 
power when he introduced it into the Reichstag; 
yet it was only by having recourse to unconstitu- 
tional expedients that he was able to secure for 
it the meagre majority—some twenty votes—by 
which it was passed. All the members who were 
known to be specially in touch with the working 
classes voted against it; and many of them pro- 
tested against it in strong terms. When on 
January Ist, 1891, it came into force, it was received 
by the wage earners with silent mistrust; nowhere, 
indeed, except in the official Press, was there a sign 
of gratitude for it to be seen. Since then eight 
years have gone by; and year by year the feeling 
against the measure has become more marked 
instead of silent mistrust, active hostility is now 
the order of the day. Already in 1892 a violent 
agitation for its repeal was started in Bavaria; and 
from that time forth bitter complaints as to the 
hardship it entails have been raised again and again 
in every part of the empire. To-day, all classes 
of the community, with the exception of the land- 
owners, are denouncing the Act as a failure, and are 
calling for its amendment. So strong, indeed, is 
public opinion on this point, that the Government 
has now a Bill before the Reichstag subjecting the 
whole scheme to revision. 

Not only is the Old-Age Insurance Law un- 
popular among all classes, but each separate class 
has against it special personal grievances. That 
employers of labour should regard the measure with 
scant approval is but natural, seeing that it entails 
on them a very heavy burden. Their contributions 
to the insurance fund from which pensions for the 
aged, infirm, and disabled are provided amount to no 
less than £5,000 000 a year; and in return for this 
sum they receive, as they maintain, nothing—not even 
a few shreds of gratitude. It is the capitalist class, 
factory owners, etc., who raise the loudest com- 
plaints against the financial arrangements of the 
present system ; and not without reason, for whereas 
it is they who contribute most to the insurance 
fund, it is their bitterest opponents, the landowners, 
who derive from it most benefit. Since the passing 
of the Old-Age and Infirmity Laws, the cost of 
parish relief has decreased considerably in country 
districts, where it falls on the landowners; while it 
has remained almost stationary in towns. <A glance 
at the statistics issued by the Insurance Bureau 
shows clearly the whys and wherefores of this 
difference. In East Prussia, out of every thousand 
persons 47'S receive old-age pensions ; but in Berlin, 
out of every thousand only eight receive pensions 
as the other 992 die before they reach their seventy. 
first birthday—the earliest date on which an Old- 
Age pension can be claimed. Town employers, 
therefore, complain that the money they are com- 
pelled to pay to secure old-age pensions for their 





workmen does not in any way benefit these work- 
men, as they are practically all in their graves 
when the time comes for them to claim them; and 
that it will ultimately go towards paying the pen- 
sions of the longer-lived agricultural labourer—to 
the relief of the landowner, of course. 

But German capitalists have grievances against 
the present old-age insurance system, quite apart 
from the expense it entails. They maintain that 
much personal annoyance and many worries are 
caused to them by the fact that the State holds 
them responsible for the carrying out of the insur- 
ance regulations. They are required to see that 
each workman in their employment has an old-age 
and infirmity card, and every week, when they pay 
that man his wages, they must affix to his card a 
stamp, and deduct one-half of what it cost from his 
wages. For the law enacts that one-half of the 
insurance fees must be paid by the employer, and 
the other half by his employé. Now this weekly 
affixing of stamps is the cause of endless friction; 
for the workers, far from feeling gratitude to their 
masters for paying half the fees, insist that they 
ought to pay them all—and would pay them all 
if they had any sense of justice, or even decency. 
Then, no matter how bad trade may be, whenever 
an employer lowers wages, he is accused of trying 
thus to recoup himself for the outlay forced upon 
him by the insurance laws. He is accused, too (this 
is a fruitful source of discord), of making secret signs 
on the insurance cards with a view to warning other 
masters not to engage men who have quitted his 
employment against his wish. There is neither 
bound nor limit, in fact, German employers declare, 
to the suspicion and ill-feeling excited against them 
owing to the share they take, and sorely against 
their will, in administering the obnoxious law. 

Among the workers, especially the town workers, 
the feeling against the law in question is even more 
bitter than among the employers. A large section 
of them look upon it as a fraud, a deliberate 
attempt on the part of their rulers to deceive and 
rob them. For thirty years of their lives they are 
compelled to pay to the State a certain sum every 
week, and. in return, the State is supposed to pro- 
vide for them when they become old. But the men’s 
contention is that the State does nothing of the 
kind. It grants old-age pensions, it is true, but only to 
persons above seventy ; whereas the chances are that 
they, as town workers, will die before they are fifty. 
Besides, and this is a very sore grievance, the pen- 
sions the few of them who live to be seventy receive 
are not worth having, as they are less than the 
ordinary Poor Law allowances in most towns. The 
highest old-age pension granted, and this is reserved 
for the ¢lite,is only 3s. 8d. a week, while the rank 
and file receive only 2s. 0jd. Thus the workers have 
good reason for asserting that the Pension Law, far 
from conferring a benefit, entails on them positive 
loss, as it compels them to pay insurance fees; and 
then, in return, gives them less than, if it were not 
in force, they would receive from the parish. 

Then the average working man is firmly con- 
vinced that it is on his class alone that the full cost 
of the insurance falls. He has never a doubt but 
that every master deducts directly or indirectly from 
the wages he pays the full price of every insurance 
stamp he affixes. He argues that even the State 
subsidy to the insurance fund is levied chiefly on 
the workers, as it is the yield of the duty on corn. 
He objects, very strongly too, to the method by 
which the insurance is effected: in his eyes the 
insurance card is a dangerous tell-tale; as from it 
any employer to whom he applies for a place can 
see at a glance whether he is a loafer or a regular 
worker. Then among men of the better sort much 
resentment is engendered against the present in- 
surance system, by the fact that it makes no pro- 
vision, in case of their death, for their wives and 
children. 

One reason why the man who is neither an em- 
ployer of labour—excepting on a limited scale—nor 
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yet a wage-earner, looks askance on the Bismarck 
scheme is because he believes it to be on an unsound 
basis financially. He knows that the scale of con- 
tributions was fixed on the erroneous supposition 
that the insurance institutions would always be able 
to obtain 3) per cent. interest for their funded 
capital, and that their working expenses would 
remain stationary. He is therefore haunted by the 
fear that, instead of these institutions ever becoming 
self-supporting, the State subsidy to them may have 
to be increased—at his expense. Proof that this 
fear is well founded is afforded by the fact that in 
Lower Bavaria and East Prussia the insurance in- 
stitutions are already practically insolvent, i.e. the 
funds they hold do not cover the capital value of 
the annuities they have guaranteed. Then, to the 
ordinary citizen the machinery for the adminis- 
tration of the insurance laws—each district with 
its separate institutions and its huge staff of officials 
—seems quite needlessly complex and costly ; while 
the constant litigation between the various institu- 
tions and the Poor Law authorities is resented by 
the ratepayer as a personal injury, owing to the 
expense it entails. “We don’t grudge the money 
spent on the poor,” is a remark one often hears now 
in Berlin ; “ what we do grudge is the money spent 
in paying salaries and law expenses.” For a firm 
belief prevails that it is the lawyers and officials 
who get the major part of the fifty marks the State 
contributes to each old-age pension. Still, in the 
opinion of most Germans, the radical defect of Prince 
Bismarck’s scheme is that it does nothing whatever 
for the very persons who stand most in need of a 
helping band. Pensions are granted neither to 
widows, casual labourers, nor yet to the men who 
through being handicapped in the struggle for life, 
earn less than one-third of the average wage of the 
district in which they live. . 

Although no one outside the ranks of the 
Agrarian party has now a good word to say for 
Prince Bismarck’s famous scheme, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that any prejudice against the 
old-age pension system exists in Germany. On 
the contrary, the people as a whole are much 
more favourably inclined towards it now than they 
were eight years ago. In Bavaria, it is true, the 
repeal of the Pension Law is demanded; but in all 
other parts of the empire even the men who are 
most vigorous in their denunciations of it insist that 
it must be mended, not ended. They are careful to 
distinguish between the details of the measure and 
the principle on which it is founded; and, while 
condemning the former root and branch, miss no 
opportunity of expressing their warm approval of 
the latter. Practically all parties in the Reichstag 
are agreed that the State is bound, alike by the laws 
of justice and expediency, to provide pensions for 
its worn-out workers; the only point in dispute is 
how this can best be done. E. S. 





TO THE MAN WAITING HIS TURN, 





y OU were reared in the creed of your fathers, 
And schooled into what you should do— 
In riding to hounds, or in working a shoot, 
And things better hidden from you. 


Soon the eye and the hand took the training, 
The love of the sport held you strong: 

Before finding that life was not pleasure 
And somehow you'd started all wrong. 


But the gradual insight to nature 
Had taken and branded your sou! 
With a love of the sky and the open 

That's fatal to men as a whole. 


And though, far from the scenes that you treasure, 
You’re keeping their calendar true, 

A southerly wind has its meaning, 
It talks and it whispers to you. 





The oaks with their delicate trellis, 
When standing out bare in the blue, 

Are dearer to you as you think of 
The rocketing pheasants you slew. 


When the clouds idly float in November, 
You're longing to feel once again 

The stride of a thoroughbred hunter, 
The sweet give-and-take on the rein. 


Through the dull city’s smoke-laden vapour 
You note the red haze in the West, 

When the fox-hunter’s slowly returning 
To slippers, and Surtees, and rest. 


Or you're living your life out in exile, 
And Kaffirs are sharing your tuck; 
May the Goddess of Sport not forget you, 
And send you a change in your luck! 
ARTHUR O, FISHER. 








TETE-A-TETE, 
JOHN SMITH. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


JOHN SMITH. What is that little pile of books 
ey beside you? 

J. D. The nine muses—nine books of verse for 
review. , 

J.S. Do you like reviewing poetry ? 

J.D. No; I think it a harrc wing occupation, 

J.S. Then why do you do it? 

J. D. It is admirable discipline to do cheerfully 
what one dislikes. There are other reasons. 

J.S. But why do you dislikeit? I thought you 
liked poetry. 

J. D. Yes; but it is very questionable whether a 
poet can have any vital interest in any poetry 
except his own. I think a poet gradually ceases to 
take any interest in literature as literature. As part 
of life, literature, whether it be poetry or prose, 
occupies an inferior place in the world. Compare 
literature, for example, with eating and drinking, 
with making love, with making money. Literature 
in the banquet of life is now a hors dceuvre, now & 
cigarette; no more than that. Consider, then, what 
an insignificant thing the criticism of literature must 
be. I often wonder who reads reviews; with the 
exception of the reviewer and the author reviewed, 
who are they? People read books from the libra- 
rian’s list and from gossip at dinner, not upon the 
advice of the critic. 

J. S. Then where is the use of criticism ? 

J. D. It has no use, of course; but apart from the 
question of utility, this enormous production of 
books of all kinds, and the daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly waste of criticism is the result of enchant- 
ment. You must never forget that the whole world 
is enchanted. People can’t help themselves; they 
have language, they have pens and paper; one 
writes, another writes. And it is all inferior, the 
very highest of it, to a thing done. The power of 
the pen has been grossly exaggerated. Napoleon, 
not Goethe, made the modern world. Everybody 
knows the life of Napoleon and its meaning—“ the 
tools to him that can handle them.” Every man 
goes Nap; and the women want to play too. 

J. S. I’m afraid you'll be very cruel to the poets. 

J. D. Oh no! A poet is always a man of 
inordinate ambition and inordinate vanity. If his 
every book is not universally pronounced the finest 
poetry since Shakespeare he incontinently breaks 
his heart. But if he is really a poet his heart mends 
again, and is the stronger for the catastrophe. I do 
not say this to signify that I purpose splintering 
hearts out of kindness. I merely indicate that I 
understand the poetical temperament, and that if I 
should hurt anyone, I know the immense recupera- 
tive power of the poet too well to be over-con- 
cerned ; and everybody will tell you that if a poet 
or any other writer can be killed by criticism the 
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sooner it is done the better. Here, for example, is 
Mr, Warwick Bonp with “Zenobia: A Drama in 
Four Acts” (MATHEWS), in which the thrice-famous 
queen talks proverbial philosophy like Shakespeare’s 
grandmother, and people address each other in the 
second person singular, and Longinus cries “ passion- 
ately '—it is the stage direction— 

Is this just? 
I would endure a year of cruel pains, 


Silent, to save your spirit a moment’s pang. 
True, I have borne with insolence till | seem 
The stock put up in likeness of a man 

To seare the ploughland’s fluttering pilferers, 
That soon insult their idle terror’s cause. 


There is no passion here; but a very deliberate 
conceit. I have read this play with all the tolerance 
I could muster, and think it contains a deal of talent 
thrown away. 

J.S. What are these two little books in parch- 
ment covers like pamphlets ? 

J. D. “ West-Country Ballads and Verses” 
(BLACKWoopD), by ARTHUR L. SALMON, a charming 
writer who extels in Devonshire vernacular. His 
“ Devon Wife” and “ The Curate” may even be read 
after Tennyson's dialect poems. This other, “‘ Umbra 
Coeli” (New CENTURY PREss), by Compton READE, 
is a remarkable collection of verses, full of the desire 
to transcend language. In a couplet like this, 

Yet, though by Lethe thus inebriate 
The soul redintegrates its previous state, 


the “rapture,” as Mr. READE says himself of some- 
thing else, seems “too magnifical for words.” But I 
have no quarrel with affectation. To be affected is 
at least to be aware that mediocrity is inferior. It 
may yet appear that Mr. Reape is original. Often 
originality falls into affectation upon its first assay. 

J.S. Why, here are WHYTE-MELVILLE’S poems 
collected in one volume: “Songs and Verses, and 
The True Cross” (WARD, Lock). What have you 
to say about them ? 

J. D. I have to say that the exceedingly conven- 
tional illustrations by S. E. WALLER are a fair com- 
ment on the text. WHyYTE-MELVILLE, as the world 
knows, was a most gallant man, and there is a 
gallant ring in his verse. Some of his hunting 
songs, I suppose, are not likely to be forgotten for 
a while. His “ True Cross,” an epic sometimes after 
the manner of Scott, sometimes in the style of 
Byron in his insincerer mood, should not have been 
inflicted on the public. 

J. S. “* Maha-Bharata, The Epic of Ancient India,’ 
condensed into English Verse by Romesnu Dutt, 
C.LE. With an Introduction by the Rianur Hon. F. 
Max MULLER, and twelve photogravures from ori- 
ginal illustrations designed from Indian sources by 
E, Stuart Harpy” (Dent). That should be in- 
teresting. 

J. D. Yes. This is the longest poem in the 
world. Mr. MAx MULLER classes it among the 
second order of epics. It is a literary epic, as its 
earlier mnemonic form is unknown. We have only 
one mnemonic epic in the world, the Kalewala of 
the Fine, preserved in the memory of the folk to the 
present day, and still upon their tongues. The 
*‘Maha-Bharata” was at first the story of a great 
war, in which all the warlike races of Northern 
India took a share. Succeeding generations of poets 
added toit untilit became an encyclopzedia of folklore, 
of wars, of creeds, of codes, of castes, of the decay 
of Baddhism and the rise and reign of the Krishna- 
cult. At the least it consists of 85,000 couplets. 
Think of it! 85,000 words make a fair-sized novel! 
Mr. Romesn Dutt has condensed this poem, taken 
“a snapshot” of it in something under 2.000 
couplets written in good English. So, Mr. Smith, 
at your leisure, you can form some idea of what 
your “Aryan brothers in India admired and still 
admire in the epic poetry of their country.” 

J.S. It will be worth while, I have no doubt. 

J. D. Of the five remaining books, one is a re- 
print — Keble’s “Lyra Innocentium” (METHUEN), 








introduced by Dr. Lock, the Warden of Keble 
College. It is a very pretty edition. Another, 
* Parson Dash” (REDWAY), calling itself “‘ A Rap at 
Ritualism in Hudibrastic verse,” by ERAsMus Ho tt- 
DAY, is paltry and unreadable. In “An Indian 
Night and Other Poems” (HunTER: Edinburgh), 
by “ZARAC,” the author rhymes “slumbers” and 
“ wonders,” and is generally inept and amateurish. 

J.S. But why, why, why do you put it in that 
blunt way ? 

J.D. What else canI do? I intend to mention 
every book sent me. Take some of “ ZARAC'’S” 
verses :— 

The purple clouds, distraught with pent-up energy, pealed forth 
Sonorous, echoing betrayals of their potent wrath 

And vindictive menace, as some great jungle warrior 

Awakes night’s silence deep and dread with sullen distant roar. 


And that forcible-feeble stuff is quite splendid 
compared with the bulk of “Zarac’s” book. But I 
have good wine to end with. Sweetness, grace, and 
a strain of actual melancholy go to the making of 
Mr. Kappey's “ Sonnets and Lyrics” (StmpKIN, MAR- 
SHALL); and Miss FRANCES BANNERMAN shows in 
** Milestones” (RICHARDS) an earnest mind saturated 
with the mood and manner of Browning. 

J. S. And at the banquet of life are these books 
hors-d’wuvres or cigarettes ? 

J. D. Keble’s book, of course, will be bought. 
At the banquet of life it is a grace before meat. 

J. S. Whyte-Melville ? 

J. D. A pipe in the stable after lunch. 

J. S. The others ? 

J. D. You make me brutal. They are nothing— 
nothing at all; a whistling of the wind in a key- 
hole ; a muffled cry in the street. 

JOHN DAVIDSON. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“ ASHES OF EMPIRE.” 


Wa. Frenchmen do not see when they resent 

the general attitude of the British Press 
towards their country, and what Englishmen who 
are young enough to detest that attitude must make 
up their minds to, is the simple, ineffaceable fact 
that by at least one generation of foreigners France 
has never been forgiven for what happened in Paris 
in May, 1871—has never been forgiven, and by them 
never will be forgiven. To us, who were children at 
the time, this inveteracy of scorn seems as irrational 
as it is tedious, discourteous, and disgusting. There 
are so many reasons for not being impolite to France, 
so many reasons for admiring her, that the half 
contemptuous and wholly brutal speech which grates 
on our nerves can only be explained by a feeling 
which we do not share, but which with older men 
sways all other feelings and preoccupies all judgment. 
And I feel pretty sure that the explanation lies here :— 
The minds of men who were old enough at the time 
to read their newspapers and draw conclusions—the 
minds, that is, of the generation from which the 
majority of living editors is drawn—have never 
recovered from the shock of those spring days of 
1871. We have on our side a perfect right to hold 
that the last twenty-eight years have provided 
reasons more than enough why their verdict should 
be modified and their tone altered; that in 1871 
Paris was not France; and that even for our own 
sakes it were wiser to get quit of the insalubrious 
atmosphere of self-righteousness. At the same time 
we who in 1871 were playing with lead soldiers may 
wisely try to put ourselves in the place of our elders 
when they read the unspeakable story of the Com- 
mune and its suppression, or when they visited Paris 
in the months that followed, while her loose paving- 
stones rested on human faces and her walls were 
pock-marked with yet more hideous evidence. 
Before such evidence, it would seem, they found 
themselves obliged either to renounce belief in 
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civilised man or to set up a separate class for 
Frenchmen, and they excusably chose the alternative. 
When the war opened, the French were liked even by 
those who doubted the justice of their cause. After 
all, any freedom of choice being given, it is so easy 
to like a Frenchman better than a Prussian! And 
the disasters of the war could be explained, and 
without dishonour to Frenchmen as a race. But 
the business of the Commune left only a choice 
between the figre singe theory and despair 
for mankind. That was the unpardonable 
offence, and to this day France—or let us 
say, Paris—has never been forgiven. As one 
who in the spring of 1871 was playing with 
lead soldiers—French and Prussian—and still, like 
a youthful Cato, consistently making the French 
win; as one on whom the illustrated papers (there 
were few in those days) with their pictures of the 
flaming Hétel de Ville produced but a childish 
impression ; I find in the talk of men who remember 
those days and in the narratives written at the 
time the same evidence of stupefied horror. “ What 
a people!” “What a strange people!” is the 
perplexed, helpless, reiterated cry. Everything is 
summed up in that exclamation. An hour or two 
ago I picked up Mr. Archibald Forbes’s “‘ Memories 
and Studies of War and Peace,” and read for the 
third time his amazingly brilliant description of 
what he saw in Paris between the 2lst and 2ith of 
May; and again of course I came upon that cry— 
“ What a strange people were those Parisians!” 

I turned, sad and sick, from the spectacle of wanton destrue- 
tion [the burning of the Tuileries], to be saddened and sickened 
yet further by another spectacle. Versaillist soldiers, hanging 
about the foot of the Rue St. Honoré, were enjoying the cheap 
amusement of Communist-hunting. The lower-class Parisians 
of civil life seemed to me ecaitiff and yet cruel to the last drop 
of their thin, sour petit bleu blood. But yesterday they had 
been shouting “‘ Vive la Commune!” ; To-day they 
rubbed their hands with livid, ecurrish joy to have it in their 
power to denounce a Communard and reveal his hiding-place. 
Very ardent in this pseudo-patriotic duty were the dear creatures 
of women. They knew the rat-holes into which the poor devils 
had squeezed themselves, and they guided the Versaillist soldiers 
to the spot with a fiendish glee. Voila the braves of France, 
returned to such a triumph from an inglorious captivity! .... 

Then follows a hideous scene which passed under 
Mr. Forbes’s eyes— 


But surely for the time all manhood was dead in the soldiery 
of France to do such a deed as this. An officer—one with a 
bull-throat and the eyes of Algiers—stood by and looked on at 
the sport, smoking a cigar. A sharer in the crime surely he 
was if there was such a thing as discipline in the French ranks ; 
if there was not he might have been pitied but for his smile of 
eynical approval. 


The same exclamation occurs at least twice 
in the novel before me: Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s 
“Ashes of Empire” (Macmillan & Co.). Mr. 
Chambers, to be sure, has to tell only of Paris 
during the siege, and his story ends with the 
capitulation ; but he writes, of course, in the light 
of later events, and he cannot restrain the cry. 
At the same time he writes with the sympathy 
of a younger generation: he places the cry in 
the mouths of eye-witnesses, and is scrupulous to 
point out not only the real heroism of Paris under 
the siege, but the folly of men in high places who 
not only caused but invited the rabble-revolution 
which followed. “The courage and splendid forti- 
tude that brightened the gloom of the year of 
punishment, the terrible chastisement of a 
guilty nation, was displayed by the army and 
the people; the leaders, the politicians, the 
men in high places must look elsewhere for 
eulogy.” He gives us a series of short incisive 
sketches of these leaders, all carefully kept down 
to the scale of his story, some—such as the por- 
trait of Trochu—really brilliant and likely enough 
to abide in the reader's memory; others, I think— 
such as the portrait of Renan—unnecessary and 
unfair, leaving, at any rate, the impression that the 
whole truth about a complex character is not easily 








told in two or three smart sentences. But, on the 
whole, his picture is consistent and his explanations 
are truly explanatory. Right or wrong they show 
us reasonably how the mistakes and indecision of 
men who should have led allowed the rabble of 
Belleville and other quarters to get the upper hand 
and spread their insane fever among a people, 
humiliated indeed, but self-respecting until the 
hands which might have restored betrayed them 
to panic. 


The story itself is of the kind most effective in 
such a setting: an idyll half isolated in the sea of 
blood and violence, and a very delicate idyll too. 
Of its probability Iam not so certain. The circum- 
stances, indeed, are possible enough—a small house 
in a street beside the S.W. fortifications (to be 
precise, those of the Point du Jour sector, looking 
towards St. Cloud); two young sisters, with lodgings 
to let; two young American war correspondents, 
who take those lodgings; and a double love affair, 
begun under the shadow of the big guns and 
developed under the growing horrors of the siege 
and bombardment. The idyll is excellently planned 
and placed; and the loves of Harewood and Hildé 
are told with a note—shall I say?--of thrilling 
delicacy which is the surprise and triumph of 
the book. Mr. Chambers has proved himself 
one of the few—and they seem to me far fewer 
than it is the fashion to suppose—who can catch 
a love-story with the light on its wings and 
hold it for a moment without brushing off its 
bloom. In my sober opinion Hildé is a figure of 
quite extraordinary beauty, and the story of her 
passion has a vibration as rare as it is unmistakable. 
On the other hand, the actual conduct of her passion 
jars on my sense of the probable, and Harewood, 
though painted as a figure with some care, lacks 
rationality in his actual behaviour. Here and there, 
too, in his anxiety to keep the story going, Mr. 
Chambers runs dangerously near the frontier of 
melodrama. So that, on the whole, one is left with 
the impression that had the book contained less of 
a story (and mere story is so easy to write!) we 
might have enjoyed with simpler feelings the idyllic 
beauty which was uppermost in the author's mind, 
and is indeed the distinctive grace of the tale. 


They closed the window and stepped back into the room. 
After a moment’s silence Hildé said: * If you are going into the 
city, will you do something for me ?” 

“Indeed I will,” he answered quickly, touched by the sudden 
confidence. 

She handed him a coin, a silver franc ; her face grew serious. 
“Tt is for the ambulance,” she said ; “‘ we could not give it last 
week. The bureau is opposite the Luxembourg Palace. Will 
you drop it into the box?” 

“ Yes,” he replied gravely. 

“Thank you. Shall you be coming back to dinner?” 

“ Yes,” he said, lingering at the door. Suddenly that same 
impulse seized him to take her in his arms again; the blood 
stung his cheeks as his eyes met hers, Her head drooped alittle; 
he knew she would not resist; he knew already she felt the 
caress of his eyes; the colour deepened and paled on her cheeks, 
but he did not stir. Presently he heard a voice, his own voice, 
saying, “ Then adieu, Mademoiselle Hildé.” She answered with 
an effort, “ Adieu, Monsieur.” 

No: the passage refuses to be quoted. It loses its 
bloom at once, and fades to quite a commonplace 
piece of writing. And that, when you read the 
book, is part of its justification. The dull words 
become radiant again and the small happenings 
tremble with feeling. That Mr. Chambers has the 
true story-teller’s gift this book establishes : and he 
has the distinction, still rare among men of our race, 
of being able to write about France—about France 
at her lowest, too—with understanding and sym- 
pathy: a gift as valuable for us as it is rare: for, 
after all, as he lets one of his young Americans say 
to the other, “ France with all her faults has done 
more for human progress, human liberty—for every- 
thing that makes life worth while—than all the 
other European nations put together. To-day, ay, 
to-morrow, too, Germany might drop out of the 
world, and the world would never be tlie worse. 
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But blot out France or England or your own blessed 
country, and it would mean something very 
different.” An exaggeration, no doubt: but it 
contains a truth worth considering, and especially 
worth considering just now. A.T.Q.C. 


REVIEWS. 


AN EPICUREAN STOIC. 


Wispom AND Destiny. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Alfred Sutro. London: George Allen. 


ite word of praise for the translation. Close, 

idiomatic, musical, and often charming, it flows 
away, and we flow away with it. Many doubtful 
sayings would pass in so variegated and shining a 
costume. But our assent is won too easily if all that 
we mean in giving it is to express admiration of an 
English at once rare and delicate, or of the French 
that could inspire a copy almost equal to its pattern. 
The book—but shall we describe it as a book, and 
not rather a meditation, or a quiet rhapsody, woven 
of air, light, cloud, sunshine, its brilliant colours 
flaming up and then losing themselves in shade after 
shade, subject to no law but the wind that plays upon 
them, and makes of the whole an uncertain splen- 
dour? One is often tempted to say of M. Maeter- 
linck, in a famous Latin epigram, “ Phantasma, non 
homo.” He is a dream that moves about, talking to 
itself in broad daylight, and many listen, and more 
feel perplexed. As the poet of things sad and 
beautiful, he displays feeling, intensity, tenderness, 
romance. In this somewhat discursive monologue 
he becomes a teacher. And his teaching, when we 
view it as naked marble, the body, not the dress that 
clothes or adorns it, is very ancient, simple, and 
austere. The good of life, according to M. Maeter- 
linck, is happiness. And so said Epicurus, so the 
Utilitarians of yesterday, so Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Yet the way to happiness-—the method—is by scorn 
of destiny, by practice of wisdom amid suffering, in 
spite of sorrow, tears, regret. Therein lies the 
doctrine of the Stoic, afaraxia, “Let not your 
heart be troubled’’; the wise man conquers his 
stars. Fate is less than ourselves if we choose to 
be strong. 

Over against this fine old Pagan teaching—which 
is wholesome enough, so far as it goes, and necessary 
in an age of sentimentalism—M. Maeterlinck draws 
upon the clouds a phantom as of some belief held 
and worshipped by Christians, a notion of rewards 
and punishments extrinsic to virtue, and of a pay- 
master called God. Being so subtle in distinction, a 
watcher of the soul in its fleetest moments, it is a 
pity that he did not first get some clear evidence 
of the facts alleged, and further ask himself what 
Christians do accept and go upon when they practise 
virtue. Let us not dim our sight with illusions 
borrowed from books or controversy. At all events, 
let us know the argument before we set about 
tearing it to pieces. M. Maeterlinck recurs ever and 
anon to the strange idea that orthodoxy conceives 
of God as some high power, outside goodness and 
beyond it; whence he bids us very bravely follow 
virtue and not mind God. Whose God is he thus 
painting? Schools disagree, and superstitions are 
widespread. But the God of saints and spiritual 
masters is virtue, holiness, justice itself—these ever- 
lasting ideals fulfilled and realised in a living Person, 
in a consciousness of which they are the essence, the 
actual being and substance unalloyed. So that, if 
we follow virtue, we cannot help moving on towards 
Deity in whom it is identical with all other attri- 
butes. Such was Plato’s philosophy—the Good is 
the Supreme—expressed in the Seventh Book of the 
“ Republic,” taken over by Aristotle, repeated in all 
his works by Augustine, and indeed a Christian 
commonplace. 

It follows that destiny, concerning which M. 








Maeterlinck has a thousand things to say, but all 
implying a blind indifference on the part of the 
universe towards map, is simply God in action, not 
blind, nor indifferent, but a schoolmaster who is 
teaching his scholars the lesson they have to learn. 
The Epicurean held that there were gods, but 
“careless of mankind.” The Stoic, though in his 
more enlightened hours looking up to Providence, 
did yet, on the whole, consider his wise man to be 
self-sufficient, alone in a world which could not help 
him. When Christians took up the tale, they made 
immortality a part, and an essential part, of their 
explanation. Now this modern spirit, like others 
that have gone before him, would fain write out his 
tables of the law without God or immortality, laying 
emphasis on the wisdom which is at once courage, 
and conscience, and resignation, and independence of 
results. When he talks of destiny, Epictetus gives 
him a text; for wisdom and a quiet mind, there is 
Marcus Aurelius at hand with his “ Autobiography.” 
Is it, then, true that the Christian has no message 
for moderns? Or that he is a selfish Hedonist, 
reckoning his “ hundredfold” like a usurer, and 
keeping an account open in which God is charged 
with the balance? There is a kind of juggling here, 
not uncommon when the nineteenth century was 
young, and French or English critics of religion 
thought it superfluous to’ glance into Christian 
manuals. But that hour is past; nor does it become 
M. Maeterlinck or his translator to charge upon the 
great creed of civilised mankind a gross egoism 
which it has always condemned. The happiness 
aimed at in religion is nothing else than virtue 
triumphant over evil, or the sovereignty of reason 
in a world made perfect through suffering. 

So little, indeed, can the philosopher escape this 
influence which he seems to disdain that, whether 
Stoic or Epicurean, he is constantly giving us frag- 
ments of it—echoes or glimpses so encouraging as to 
delude us often into the notion of their novelty. 
They are by no means fresh tidings, though always 
worth hearing. Still, his own special paradox re- 
mains, and if M. Maeterlinck had thrown more light 
upon it, he would deserve our gratitude. Happiness 
the end, sorrow the way; let us make the best of 
ourselves, nor allow the tragic destiny to strike us 
down ; yet, if it does, for the sage there is compensa- 
tion in his own thoughts. And truth is happiness, 
though truth be dreadful. “It is certain that 
destiny—understood in the ordinary sense of the 
word as meaning the road that leads only to death 
—is wholly disregardful of virtue.’ Sentences like 
these, which abound in our author, throw a man 
back upon himself, and hide the doctrine of Spinoza 
beneath their outward bravery. Virtue, on this 
showing, is in man alone, and nowhere else; the 
universe is atheist; at the heart of things there is 
no God. Well, or if there be a God that “does 
nothing,” as Carlyle exclaimed in one of his dark 
hours, what difference would it make to the lonely 
virtuous man? It would be an aggravation of his 
trouble—such a smiling imbecile of a Governor who 
did not govern, in whom was neither strength nor 
hope. The Christian has always maintained that 
virtue itself is God in the human spirit, acting there in 
its finest faculties,and bestowing power while respect- 
ing freedom. M. Maeterlinck’s virtue is so entirely 
and exclusively a man’s own that he would never 
thank the Supreme for it—an instructive relapse 
to Pagan models, as anyone may see who will look 
into Cicero’s treatise, “On the Nature of the Gods,” 
or his “ Tusculan Disputations.” Yet now, suppose 
we ask a question or two in our turn; shall we get 
a plain tale in answer from our gentle philosopher ? 

“Happiness the end,” say Utilitarians. What, 
my own, or yours? If mine, then since there is a 
struggle for existence, not always, or often, or 
perhaps ever, yours. And if indeed yours, then I 
must seek my own in self-sacrifice, and the weary 
round of distinctions will begin once more, “ What 
is happiness? How does it differ from misery? Is 





it only the point of view after all?” Again, since 
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virtue has no purchase, according to the Stoic who 
now enters, upon consequences, good or bad, is not 
this the “ morality of intuition,” and an acceptance 
of metaphysics which pass beyond phenomena, 
which disregard experience, and which imply the 
transcendental? Such idealism must be one of two 
things—either an empty daydream or the revelation 
of a world behind the world, of an order which is 
from everlasting and the deepest reality, though not 
visible to sense or exhausted by feeling. The happi- 
ness Which it holds out as a reward will be trans- 
cendental like itself; and therefore death, which is 
a mere event in the lower world, not the end or 
destruction of any power, may well be its condition, 
nay, its prelude. Virtue, as the Christian conceives 
of it, is on a level with eternity, and made for the 
supreme order; it leaps over time, with whatever 
prizes or punishments time has to show. But in 
M. Maeterlinck’s system—for he has a system, not 
always at one with itself, yet opposed to the 
orthodox—virtue is an appearance which comes and 
goes without reason; it is an obstinate quand m/me, 
a sort of noble despair, and, almost by definition, 
must fail in a godless universe, where it emerges by 
accident, and hastens on into the abyss. Reason 
certainly will cry out against an account of things 
which renders them an enigma positively without 
hope of solution. For a much better account of 
them was given long ago. Virtue is God triumphant 
in the soul, as God is virtue supreme over the world 
and the ages. What, then, shall we say of a 
sentence which divides between God and virtue as 
does the following—‘ God will withhold His smile 
from those whose sole desire has been to please Him ; 
and they only who have done good for the sake of 
good, and as though He existed not; they only who 
have loved virtue more than they loved God Himself 
shall be allowed to stand by His side”? Surely we 
must call this a sophistical delusion, a play upon 
abstract terms such as the philosopher, who prides 
himself on going to reality for his proofs, should 
never have indulged in. But if we were to sift 
M. Maeterlinck’s utterances through the meshes of 
definition, we should often find that he has not been 
severe enough in holding them to an exact sense. 
There is much lofty and gentle wisdom in his pages 
—a love of common things, and detachment from 
idols, and appeal to manliness—which his choice of 


illustrations lifts to ethereal heights. Nevertheless . 


he abandons man to his own strength in a solitude 
where no God comes; and in doing so, while he 
deepens the prevailing sadness, he shows not a single 
issue that does not turn back at last to the lonely 
heart. There is a celebrated dream of Jean Paul 
that, slipped between these leaves, would wash 
many of them out in tears of light, the dead Christ 
proclaiming that men have no Father in heaven. 
Were it so, truly, we might still practise virtue, but 
a virtue of the Positivist, bounded by space and 
time. Would M. Maeterlinck be content with it? 
We hope he would not. 


SOME WEST AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 


West Arrican Stupiges. By Mary H. Kingsley, Author of 
“Travels in West Africa.” With Illustrations and Maps. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


Miss KINGSLEY is a bewilderment to the reviewer. 
All reviewers are conscientious, and to a conscientious 
man it is a grievous thing to be told to pour the 
contents of a quart measure into a pint pot, and to 
know that he cannot succeed. Miss Kingsley has 
written a book which is simply bursting its covers 
with matter for review, for exposition, for discussion, 
even for criticism, and it passes the wit of man to 
compress all this matter within the narrow limits 
of asingle notice. In her former volume of “Travels 
in West Africa’ Miss Kingsley was mainly descrip- 
tive, with delightful little side excursions into the 
realms of science and philosophy; but in the present 
volume of “Studies” the position is reversed. We 





are, it is true, led as it were over a bridge of 
description, joining the later to the earlier volume ; 
but scarcely have we ceased rippling over with 
laughter at the humour of life on a “ West Coaster” 
and in Sierra Leone, than we are plunged breast 
high into a discussion on African characteristics, 
and a disquisition on Fetish in which Miss Kingsley, 
abandoning, at the bidding of a distinguished and 
acute ethnologist, the merely expository methods of 
the “ Travels,” seeks to establish the interrelation 
existing between certain groups of fetish facts. 
Halfway through the volume we abandon the negro, 
in his aspect as a religious being, and his environ- 
ment, and embark on what we venture to think is 
both an important and an interesting discussion of 
the methods adopted by the British Government in 
its dealings with the West Coast negroes and 
generally with the inhabitants of the Equatorial 
regions. And finally, as if Miss Kingsley had not 
herself provided ample material for half a dozen 
reviews, she has pressed into her service two gentle- 
men who have contributed appendices, one of which 
at least would make a modest volume by itself. 
Miss Kingsley pays the most generous of tributes 
to her collaborators. The Comte C. de Cardi, she 
tells us, “ possesses an unrivalled knowledge of the 
natives of the Niger Delta"; and Mr. John Harford 
is introduced as the typical West Coast trader, the 
class of man “ who can be trusted to manage West 
Africa,” though the Colonial Office appears to 
imagine that it is better employed in snubbing 
this particular class than in availing itself of their 
dearly-bought knowledge and experience. Neither 
the Comte de Cardi’s nor Mr. Harford’s contributions 
should be skipped, though, for obvious reasons, it is 
not possible to do more than mention them here. 

Of Miss Kingsley’s own work this much, at least, 
may be said—that, though she touches on many 
subjects, her method is always the same. Whether 
it is fishes, fetish, or the Crown Colonies system that 
she is examining, Miss Kingsley looks at things with 
her own eyes, and very useful eyes they are, the 
servants of a frank and alert intelligence, noting 
with equal clearness the surface features of things, 
and their inward and spiritual meaning. Miss 
Kingsley is a scientific student, by which it must 
be understood not that she is interested in bugs and 
beetles “ and sich "—though, as a matter of fact, she 
does care for these things—but that she has pursued 
her studies into West African subjects in a strictly 
scientific spirit. That she is graced with the gift of 
fresh and spontaneous humour is her personal good 
fortune ; and it enables her to interest many people in 
West Africa who might otherwise find little in the 
negro, and how he is governed, to attract them. One 
very striking result of Miss Kingsley’s writings is 
that she has made the West African negro to 
thousands of English men and women a real human 
being, and not merely an abstraction of whom they 
sing in hymns, and for whom they spasmodically 
make unnecessary garments. Miss Kingsley likes 
the negro; she thinks highly of himin many relations 
of life, and even advances the startling proposition 
that “the main characteristic of his intellect is 
logical.” Her main thesis is that if we are to govern 
the negro races of the West Coast for their own good 
and our own credit, we must begin to study the 
negro to find out what manner of man he is, to dis- 
cover why he believes certain things which to our 
nineteenth century intellects appear simply ridicu- 
lous, but which to him are perfectly natural and 
logical, and become at least intelligible to the white 
man when he takes the trouble to inquire what are 
the premises from which the negro begins to argue. 

What Miss Kingsley has done in the chapters 
devoted to fetish is to make a contribution towards 
the study of the West African negro. “By fetish” 
Miss Kingsley means “ the religion of the natives of 
the Western Coast of Africa, where they have not 
been influenced either by Christianity or Mahommed- 
anism,” and she protests vigorously against the 
practice of certain ethnologists who seek to confine 
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the word to the doctrine of “ spirits embodied in, or 
attached to, or conveying influence through certain 
material objects.” Space does not permit us to 
follow Miss Kingsley into her extremely interesting 
examination of the religion of the West Coast. 
Ethnologists will not require to be told that they 
will find in these “ Studies” a rich stock of observa- 
tion, not the less reliable because it is pleasantly 
spiced with the salt of humour; but others than 
ethnologists may care to be directed to a subject 
which, in Miss Kingsley’s hands, is both entertaining 
and instructive. 

In some respects the chapters devoted to our 
administration in West Africa are the most valu- 
able in the book. There is no obligation on anyone 
to make a special study of fetish, but every English- 
man has some share of responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of our West African Colonies. Miss Kingsley 
is a hard hitter and “a first-class fightin’ man,” and 
she goes for the Colonial Office Goliath with all the 
courage of a David fighting a just fight. She admits 
that as a people we wayt to act justly towards the 
African nation, that we send out clean-handed 
English gentlemen to govern them, and that if we 
have failed it is not the fault of the officials. That 
we have failed scarcely admits of doubt in Miss 
Kingsley’s mind, but the worst is not yet. The 
Crown Colonies system in West Africa had tottered 
along, because it has never been seriously expected 
to work; but Mr. Chamberlain has altered all that, 
and Miss Kingsley tells us that from failure in the 
present we are rapidly travelling towards disaster in 
the future. Her favourite thesis, as we have said, is 
that you must study the African; her complaint is 
that the present system of administration makes it 
impossible for the British official to do this. A 
further complaint is that when we have the means 
of learning things about the native ready to our 
hands we foolishly decline to avail ourselves of the 
knowledge. The recent troubles in Sierra Leone 
over the hut tax supply a striking illustration of 
this. The representatives of the West African 
trading community told the Government that if 
they attempted to impose the hut tax there would 
be trouble. The Colonial Office, strong in its official 
ignorance, “had no reason to suppose” that there 
would be anything of the kind. Now, how does 
it come about that after all these years of British 
administration in West Africa the Colonial Office 
could be so hopelessly misinformed as to the state of 
native feeling on an elementary point of this kind ? 
The traders knew, because it is their business to 
know, what the natives are thinking and feeling. 
Their lives sometimes, their property always, de- 
pend on their keeping in touch with native opinion. 
The Colonial Office did not know, because its officials 
in West Africa, from the Governors downwards, 
are mere birds of passage, resting awhile in those 
unhealthy latitudes, but taking flight on the first 
opportunity, never to return. There is, in short, no 
continuity of knowledge, and equally no continuity 
of policy. Miss Kingsley is certainly not the first 
writer on West Africa to direct attention to this 
obvious defect in our system of administering our 
Equatorial possessions in Africa, but she illustrates 
the defects of the system with such a wealth of 
examples and such delightful aptness of illustration 
that the subject gains fresh interest under her 
treatment. 

Miss Kingsley is not, however, content with 
merely destructive criticism. She has her own 
alternative plan which we would gladly sketch in 
outline. But the pint pot is already overflowing, 
and we must be content to refer our readers to the 
book itself for Miss Kingsley'’s plan. They will not 
regret following this advice, even if they cannot 
rouse themselves to enthusiasm over West African 
administrative problems, for they will make the 
acquaintance of one of the freshest and most 
spontaneous books published in recent years, and 
may end by sharing Miss Kingsley’s enthusiasm for 
the “ pure negro” and his country. 








LONDON WATER, PAST AND PRESENT. 


THe Lonpon Warer Suppty. A Retrospect and a Survey. 
By Richard Sisley, M.D. Lond. London: The Scientific 
Press. 

Tue Lonpon Water Suppty. By Arthur Shadwell, M.A. 
M.B., Oxon, London, New York and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


THE two books before us are fountains of exact 
knowledge on the water supply of London. Dr, 
Shadwell is partly argumentative; Dr. Sisley con- 
fines himself strictly to information. His handsome 
quarto volume is partly historical, but mainly de- 
scriptive and topographical. Most of it has 
appeared in The Lancet; and it was written after 
a study of the subject pursued under the auspices 
of the companies’ officials. He gives histories of 
the respective companies, with sketch-maps of 
their districts, and (in particular) of the whole 
course of the New River, and detailed particulars 
of every well, intake, pumping station and reser- 
voir which they use to supply “Water London.” 
Dr. Shadwell champions the water companies. 
He says all that can possibly be said in their 
defence; he even entrenches them behind a ram- 
part of widows and orphans whose trustees have 
bought water stock on the faith of the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1852, and subsequent legislation. We 
confess that this defence does not greatly im- 
press us, England being what it is, we have 
not the least apprehension that any vested 
interest will ever get less than it deserves. 
When he declares that the companies are anxious 
to improve the supply in their own way, and 
that the London County Council will not let them, 
because it wants to buy up their properties at less 
than the fair value, one cannot help answering that 
the companies’ zeal to improve is like that of a 
householder who knows that a railway company 
will take his house in a year or two. When, again, 
he points out that London has less typhoid than 
various other towns, and so its water cannot be 
very bad, one reflects that there is such a thing as 
plurality of causes; some typhoid is not water- 
borne, and the comparatively defective sanitary 
appliances of certain foreign and American towns 
may well be the real reason why there is more 
typhoid there than in London. When he points 
out that all the suburban authorities object to 
their water supply being placed under the Lon- 
don County Council, the reply is, Of course they 
do: that is one great argument for the Welsh 
scheme. And when he says that the provincial 
municipalities do all the oppressive things that the 
water companies are charged with doing, we can but 
remark that “democracy gives every man the right 
to be his own oppressor,” and that people will 
submit, very naturally and properly, to treatment 
from a municipality that they control themselves, 
which they would not submit to at the hands of a 
company. 

However, we do not mean to reply in detail to Dr. 
Shadwell; still less to condense and reproduce here 
the masses of information that he and Dr. Sisley 
have collected. We can only say that both books 
are really interesting and valuable—Dr. Sisley’s for 
its details and maps, which have a peculiar interest 
for the suburban householder; Dr. Shadwell’s chiefly 
for its history and its arguments, which are a 
capital tonic for London Progressives. He makes 
one or two good suggestions—notably the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Public Health—and prunes 
some Progressive exaggerations. But on the whole 
he confirms our faith in the Welsh scheme. We can 
but indicate a few facts which come out from one, 
or both of the books. 

The first is that a large part of London was 
habituated to bad water from time immemorial till 
the passage of the Metropolis Water Act of 1852. 
Medieval London got much of its supply from the 
Thames, and much from brooks which were fouled 
with tannery refuse—most disgusting of filth. Even 
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the New River water, Dr. Sisley tells us, was half 
surface drainage for a considerable part of its his- 
tory. Water-wheels (after 1582) pumped up water 
by Old London Bridge, and from Charles II.’s reign 
onwards, at the bottom of Villiers Street, Strand ; 
the Lambeth and other companies took water from 
the tidal Thames; the Kent Company, in its early 
years, from the tidal Ravensbourne. The London 
Bridge and Villiers Street supplies were given up, 
moreover, not because they were dirty, but because 
the New River Company could supply a higher 
service and (we infer) because the reconstruction 
of London Bridge in 1822 lessened the current, and 
therefore the power which moved the water-wheel. 
The ingenious gentleman who wrote to The Times 
eome weeks ago, suggesting that water should be 
again taken from the Thames below Teddington 
Lock and pumped into St. Katharine’s Dock to 
settle before its distribution to the public, was not 
using irony; he was only a hydrographic Rip Van 
Winkle. Indeed, Dr. Shadwell suggests that he was 
up to date, for the city of Hamburg, since the 
cholera visitation of 1893, has taken the same course ; 
it deliberately takes Elbe water (in preference to 
getting a supply from the Holstein lakes), filters it, 
and distributes it. All which suggests that neither 
the Hamburgers of to-day, nor our forefathers, can 
have used water as a beverage; but we do not see 
why we should perforce follow their bad habits, and 
stick to beer, as they did, or tea, as our house- 
maids do. 

Dr. Sisley’s maps, especially that of the Kent 
Water Company's area, suggest another difficulty. 
“ Water London” is more than five times the size of 
the County Council area (620 square miles against 121), 
It includes Chevening and Westerham in Kent, much 
of Croydon, Epping Forest, Ware and Broxbourne 
in Herts. Go about the Kent Company’s area: you 
will find isolated farm-houses, perhaps a mile from 
any other, with water laid on. The company has 
laid its mains all over a large district which light 
railways will cause to be covered with small 
suburban houses, probably at no distant date. Who 
will get the Kent water then—south-east London or 
the people who live close to the wells and reservoirs ? 
And is not the fact that the area musf fill up an 
excellent reason for beginning to secure a supply 
from a part of Wales which will never be much 
more thickly populated than it is? ‘ 

With a third reflection we must conclude. We 
hear much of Staines reservoirs, but the supply of 
“Water London” at present is derived increasingly 
from chalk wells. The East London Company is 
sinking five; the New River gets more than half 
its supply thus, the Kent Company the whole. What 
the resulis are to boilers, kettles, and the consump- 
tion of tea, only householders in the latter com- 
pany’s area can fully appreciate. Now, a municipal 
authority would take the chalk out, or the electors 
would know the reason why. The company does 
not, and the necessary apparatus is too expensive 
and troublesome for a private householder to use. 
Here is another argument for municipalisation. 
We commend both books to the careful study of 
the electorate, feeling confident that the study of 
them can lead only to one conclusion. 


AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES, 


SKETCHES FROM Memory. Written and illustrated by G. A. 
Storey. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. Storey has at last been lured into the much- 
trodden path of autobiography, but he passes along 
it at a pace and with a manner which are all his 
own, enjoying the sun and the fresh breeze, and 
casting kindly glances at those he passes on the way. 
To speak more plainly, “Sketches from Memory” is 
neither more nor less than a pleasant record of scenes 
which the author (and artist) has passed through, of 
individuals whom he has known. In forty-seven 
chats (we beg pardon, chapters) Mr. Storey speaks in 


a cultured and amiable way of the artists who have 
been his contemporaries and friends, of the quaint 
“ situations” and accidents of his professional career, 
of the places to which he has betaken himself with 
eyes keen to perceive the picturesque aspects of 
persons and things. Saved by a sense of humour, 
and by a charmingly modest estimate of his own 
importance in the scheme of things, from any desire 
to prose about purely personal matters, Mr. Storey 
has succeeded in writing a volume singularly free 
from “dry places,” a book which is readable from 
beginning to end. 

“Sketches from Memory” opens with a reminis- 
cence of Charles Dickens, who, when he was “a 
bright, lively young man, good-looking, and with 
dark flowing locks,” dropped into the studio of 
Behnes the sculptor (in Osnaburgh Street) one day, 
and took much kindly notice of a little boy who was 
trying to model in clay—the child was George 
Adolphus Storey. At fourteen years of age young 
Storey went to Paris to be educated in the house 
of M. Morand, and was soon introduced by his 
painting master, M. Dulong, to the authorities at 
the Louvre, where he began to “copy.” The first 
year of the lad’s awakening talent was 1848, and 
he saw a little of the progress, and much of the 
effects, of the Revolution of February. On the 13th 
of June young Storey was accidentally present in 
the Place de la Concorde, when the cavalry charged 
the mob, and he made a sketch of the scene in a 
lesson-book. He gives a graphic account of much 
else that he witnessed in the weeks that followed. 
Mr. Storey’s return to England in December, 1849, 
heralded his making the acquaintance of no less a 
person than C. R. Leslie, then Professor of Painting 
at the Royal Academy. He became an Academy 
student, and a constant visitor at Leslie’s house, 
where he used to meet Sir Edwin Landseer, of 
whom he relates some good anecdotes. Mr. Storey’s 
first Royal Academy exhibit was hung in 1852; he 
gives us a short account, and some illustrations of 
his early works, two of which, “The Widowed 
Bride” and “The Bride’s Burial,” have a certain 
Pre-Raphaelite charm in addition to their intrinsic 
quality. For the artist had not been uninfluenced 
by his acquaintance with Millais and with Holman 
Hunt. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Storey’s 
book is the account of his sojourn in Spain in 
1862-3. Having a family connection with the 
country, he was able to see it to great advantage, 
and to rank among the few Englishmen who have 
been behind the scenes in Spanish social life. Spain 
in general, and the pictures of Velasquez in particular, 
taught Mr. Storey much of the perception of “ values” 
to which we are indebted for the graceful iliustra- 
tions of “ Sketches from Memory.” The more recent 
of Mr. Storey’s reminiscences deal with a crowd of 
persons, named and unnamed, in the same light but 
kindly style in which the earlier portion is written. 
But there is a concluding chapter, “My Mother,’ 
which strikes deeper chords. 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. 
GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By Friederich 


Blass. Translated by H. St. John Thackeray. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


Ir is now nearly a century and a half since the 
disappearance of that “Purist” party which, in- 
fluenced by belief in verbal inspiration, maintained 
that the Holy Spirit could have written nothing 
short of the best possible Greek, and, recoiling from 
the admission of barbarisms in New Testament 
Greek as from flat blasphemy, compassed sea and 
land to discover one classical parallel. But the one- 
sided “ Purist” was survived by the equally one- 
sided “‘ Hebraist,”” who indiscriminately exaggerated 
the Hebrew colouring in the New Testament style 








and diction. The severity of the conflict between 
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these two parties was due in part to the lack of that 
historic sense which, though not to be wholly 
counted to the credit of the present century, has 
been one of its most characteristic contributions 
to intellectual and spiritual progress, The com- 
batants did not adequately appreciate the natural 
relation of New Testament Greek to the Greek 
commonly written and spoken when the New 
Testament came into being. The «ow? duddrextos— 
the dialect which (with Attic as its chief but only 
its chief ingredient) the conquests of Alexander had 
made, with some local variations, the universal 
literary prose language of the Macedonian empire— 
was, from Theophrastus downwards, not classical, 
and was certainly not Hebraistic; and this, or, to 
be more exact, the popular spoken language which 
grew up in alliance with it, bas, after the dis- 
comfiture of Purist and MHebraist, been duly 
acknowledged as the main basis of New Testament 
Greek. But the problem of the New Testament 
language has been complicated by the fact that the 
books were written, for the most part, at any rate, 
by Jews who had not learned their Greek, like Philo 
and Josephus, to any material extent from books, 
but had picked it up conversationally in social or 
commercial intercourse, and therefore spoke it not 
like Greeks but like foreigners, with an admixture 
of Aramaic idiom; while their principal Greek book 
was the translation of their own Scriptures, made 
by Jews, often with slavish literality and defective 
intelligibility, and, on the whole, in worse Greek 
than the New Testament writers employ. 

The problem of this Hellenistic language built 
on the foundation of the deteriorated Hellenic has 
been the task of New Testament grammarians from 
the close of the eighteenth century to the present 
day. Among the chief workers may be named 
Sturz, Planck, Winer, and A. Buttmann, in Germany ; 
Vitean, in France; Green, Moulton (the editor of 
Winer), and Simcox, in England; and Burton, in 
America; and now, while Schmiedel’s new edition 
of Winer is in process of issue, Professor Blass has 
published the smaller work of which the volume 
before us is the excellent translation. 

The tendency of all the writers on this subject 
has been towards a more and more liberal acknow- 
ledgment of the deterioration of New Testament 
Greek from the Greek of the classical type ; and yet, 
withal, towards a more and more distinct recogni- 
tion of the fact that decay did not involve chaos, 
but that the deteriorated Greek had a purity and 
a regularity of its own. This tendency has gathered 
impetus from the gradually widening scope of the 
linguistic investigation. The age of Greek literature 
ranging from Aristotle down to the Clementine 
Homilies is now the field of a study increasing 
year by year in accuracy and precision. That 
papyri and inscriptions also are almost daily flash- 
ing fresh light on this branch of research is 
evidenced by Deissmann’s “ Bibelstudien,” by Ram- 
say's “Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” and by 
the works of Hicks and Rushforth on Greek and 
Latin inscriptions respectively ; while Professor 
Ramsay’s recent discussion of diafijxn in the 
“Expositor” and certain appended notes in the 
present volume, show that the discoveries made in 
Egypt by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt are already 
furnishing pabulum not only to the historian and 
to the geographer but also to the New Testament 
lexicologist. 

It is in the midst of this augmented wealth of 
opportunity (not to speak of the discovery and 
collation of fresh manuscripts and the development 
of the science of textual criticism) that Professor 
Blass, with all the prerequisite equipment of 
a classical scholar, has issued his “Grammar of 
New Testament Greek.” It can boast many ex- 
cellencies. It is not so voluminous as Winer, 
especially as the new edition. Yet in its com- 
parative brevity it is so closely packed as to be a 
veritable storehouse of material tersely presented 
and rich in references to New Testament and 








-kindred Greek, as well as to other treatises where 
special points can be more elaborately studied. The 
author expresses his obligation to Winer (including 
Schmiedel’s edition so far as in 1896 it had appeared), 
to A. Buttmann, to Viteau, and to Burton. But, 
apart from the minor outstanding specialities of his 
method—such as the citation of manuscripts rather 
than editors (whereby he ministers to the independ- 
ence of the reader), the inclusion of Barnabas, Her- 
mas, Clement of Rome, and the Clementine Homilies 
within his area of illustration, the careful distinction 
between the grammatical usage of the different New 
Testament writers, and the effort (sometimes over- 
strained) to follow the orthography of the manu- 
scripts—the prominent feature of the Grammar is 
that in syntax, where lies the principal variation of 
the New Testament language from the classical, he 
is a follower rather of Buttmann than of Winer. 
And naturally so. Winer was a pioneer. He had 
to prove that New Testament Greek was “a lan- 
guage, and not a jargon,” and was correspondingly 
reluctant to admit deviations from classical usage. 
Buttmann, on the other hand, the bondage of old 
prejudice having been broken by Winer, felt more 
free to recognise change and decay. In this freedom 
Blass and Burton rejoice together, but Blass with 
greater amplitude than Burton, though sometimes 
with less definiteness and lucidity. Space forbids 
more than an example or two. Over the bodies of 
the particles {va and 7) there has been a protracted 
and a desperate fight. Is iva in the New Testament 
as in classical Greek, always somehow of purpose, 
as, by various subtleties, Winer, Meyer, and even, in 
a partial degree, Westcott, have maintained? Is it, 
for example, “ Who did sin, this man or his parents, 
in order that he might [by Divine destiny] be born 
blind ” (John ix. 2)? Or is it ever, as the Authorised 
Version has it there, of actual result, “that he 
was born blind”? Burton and Blass, as Butt- 
mann did before them, deny the exclusiveness of 
the former doctrine and the possibility of the 
latter, defending the view so ably and trenchantly 
maintained for years by that genius among scholars, 
“Tom” Evans, of Rugby and of Durham, that 
iva had, in New Testament Greek, deteriorated as 
far as conceived result, but not as far as actual; 
so that we ought to translate, “Who did sin, this 
man or his parents [a sin involving] that he should 
be born blind”? This is not a question of mere 
pedantry, for the accuracy of the view last men- 
tioned saves us from the necessity of pinning the 
New Testament writers to the belief that God is the 
direct author of evil. And though Blass does not 
touch upon John xvii. 3, “ This is life eternal that (iva) 
they should know thee the only true God,” we pre- 
sume that he would make the iva sentence a defini- 
tion of the eternal life and not its aim, so differing 
from Dr. Westcott, who slips in the aim with the 
fact, and thus opens the door to what Evans used 
characteristically to abuse as “the irrepressible 
double-headed monster” of “‘ purpose and purport” 
in one and the same clause. But we are not perfectly 
clear that even Blass has as yet, like Evans, found 
salvation ; for, on page 224, when speaking of “ con- 
templated (or, as he more lucidly calls it in his note, 
conceived) result,” he lets fall the suspicious remark, 
“so the boundary line which separates these sen- 
tences from sentences of design almost disappears.” 
There seems, however, no uncertainty as to his accept- 
ance of the Hellenistic use of ,) with a participle, 
even where no condition or even subjective con- 
ception is implied; for example, in the passage 
(Luke i, 20), “ Thou shalt be dumb and not (xu) able 
to speak.” The attempt (made by Lightfoot and 
others) to palliate this deterioration by utilising the 
idea of conception on the part of the speaker appears 
to us to be in many cases a relic of Purism. 

There are few faults to find with the book, with 
the translation or with the manner of publication. 
The verbal index would be immensely improved if 
the page-references attached to each word were 
attended with some sort of classification. If we 
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sometimes find the diction cumbrous and circuitous, 
we see that it is a faithful reproduction of the 
German. Vide infra and the like vague instructions 
occasionally exasperate us when we seek as we are 
bidden and do not easily or with certainty find. 
The casual interpretations of difficult passages in 
the New Testament are now and then startling; but 
Professor Blass is never bold and at the same time 
barren. Lastly, his textual criticism is, after his 
manner, too often subjective, depending too largely 
on what he takes to be the best sense, instead of 
rendering to each department of evidence what is 
justly its due. 

But, looking at the book from its special stand- 
point, the grammatical, we have no hesitation in 
recommending it warmly to the student of the New 
Testament as convenient, timely, authoritative, and 
stimulating. 


WELSH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN NortH WaALEs. By A. G. 
Bradley. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and 
Hugh Thomson. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THis volume, illustrated by the magic pen of Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, and by Mr. Hugh Thomson, would 
make a capital Welsh picture-book to take on one’s 
wanderings in North Wales, were it not that it is, 
for its size, the heaviest (in sheer avoirdupois) we 
ever remember to have handled. This is unlucky, 
for Mr. Pennell’s drawings are, in their way, not 
only as we expect them to be, full of artistic charm, 
technical and temperamental, but delightfully like 
the places they represent. When we opened the 
page (352) which gives a picture of the remote sea- 
side village of Aberdaron, as one sees it from aloft, 
on following the coast-road there over the cliffs, we 
felt a spasm of veritable illusion at the truth of the 
presentment; and the verisimilitude, as is usual 
with the artist, is attained by a notable economy 
of means. Of the more elaborate drawings (we omit 
the frontispiece because it satisfies us less than some 
of the later ones), that representing Llangollen 
Bridge, treated lengthwise in an ingenious Pennell 
perspective, is the most satisfying view of the sub- 
ject we remember to have seen; and we claim to 
have studied it under the indirect tutelage of the 
ladies of Llangollen themselves. Another refresh- 
ing piece of black and white is the Aberdovey draw- 
ing (p. 415), whose fine suggestiveness anyone wiil 
admit who has loitered on lazy afternoons along its 
interminable waterside thoroughfare, and watched 
the tide fill the sandy flats of the Dovey estuary. 
Mr. Pennell is, indeed, particularly successful with 
his Welsh waters and watersides, harbours and 
piers, rivers and bridges. His drawing of Portmadoc 
Harbour offers an excellent instance of his feeling 
for these things. The vessels, the houses above and 
below the cliff, and each and all of the few selected 
details, are so treated that they render more of the 
spirit of the place than the most elaborate Academic 
landscape is apt to do. Not so good, to our think- 
ing, is the drawing of Llanberis Lake, which con- 
fronts the Portmadoc picture. Generally Mr. Joseph 
Pennell is at his best when he essays very definite 
perspective, whose salient lines lend themselves 
readily to his suggestive method. A lake on a 
mountain-side, with a rain-cloud breaking overhead, 
refuses his delicate pen and his art of choice much- 
in-little. 

It is Mr. Pennell’s bridges, and such landscapes, 
an inch and a half by three, as his Rhyl (p. 173), or 
his admirably done little picture of the coast between 
Abergele and Colwyn Bay, with all its clear light 
and sense of atmosphere—we had almost added 
colour—that one is likely perhaps to remember 
longest in connection with this volume. And in 
justice to him and his art, since we rather excepted 
mountains before in the list of his successes, let us 
note his successful treatment of rocks in his drawing 
of a spot “on the road to Harlech” (p. 371), and 
again in his picture of Cwm Bychan Lake (p. 385). 





Turning from Mr. Pennell to his collaborators 
in the book, we cannot help thinking the conjunction 
of Mr. Hugh Thomson's boisterous art with his a 
mistake on the part of the publishers. Mr. Thom- 
son’s hearty popular comedy leaves one for once 
cold and unconvinced in these attempts to render 
the stage-Welshman, or to fit the dairy-maid of 
Christmas-book literature to a new kind of country 
life. 

Something of the same cheerfully casual manner 
is to be found in the letterpress which Mr. A. G. 
Bradley has contributed. It bears every trace 
indeed of having been written in a hurry. One 
page you will find enlivened by such approved 
Cockney readings as Heraethog for Hiraethog, Tre- 
friew for Trefriw; while on another you will 
find the writer speaking of Dr. Charles of Bala or 
innocently informing you that Iolo Goch (good old 
pedestrian bard that he was!) was one of the 
greatest of Welsh poets. It only remains to add 
that when we are carried into the Vale of Ceiriog, 
the rare lyric poet of yesterday who is called after 
it and whose name lies close at the heart of every 
true son and daughter of Wales, is not so much as 
mentioned. As for Dafydd ap Gwilym, he does not 
appear in the index at all; though one vague 
mention we find in the text apropos of George 
Borrow. It is as if one wrote of an itinerary from 
London to Canterbury, and left out Chaucer. But 
Borrow would turn in his grave at the slips of 
Mr. Bradley’s hurrying pen, and its reckless Welsh 
and rackety English. The text of the book may 
fairly, in short, be proffered to Welshmen as the 
latest monument of airy English irresponsibility, 
where their life and its real colours are concerned. 
Mr. Bradley is an English writer of repute; but 
when he writes of Wales, and writes too with 
the best intentions, he forgets his English and 
borrows amiss his Welsh. 


A QUEEN OF POLAND. 


MARYSIENKA, QUEEN OF PoLaND. By K. Waliszewski. 
Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. London: 
W. Heinemann. 


A mInoR Latin poet has expressed in a brief, 
emphatic line his sorrow over the memory of 
the “dear, dead women” of history—Sunt apud 
infernos tot milia formosarum. How often they 
were unfortunate, how often frail, how often curses 
to all connected with them, and yet all tends but 
to heighten their charm! Such a one is the object 
of the present sketch. She has been fortunate in 
her biographer. M. Waliszewski is a French scholar 
of Polish race. He is well known as the author 
of remarkable biographies of Peter the Great and 
Catherine of Russia; he has*:a keen eye for the 
picturesque points in a character and situation, at 
the same time he is so well acquainted with the 
authorities that Dryasdust himself dare not sneer 
at him for his liveliness, but indeed dulness seems 
searce possible in writing of Marysienka, for her 
whole life was steeped in romance. When a child 
of four she was taken from Paris to Warsaw in the 
train of Maria de Gonzaga, Queen to Ladislas VL., 
by whom she had been adopted from her poor 
though aristocratic parents. She grew up at the 
Polish Court, and became maid of honour to the 
Queen. She was of rare beauty, and so sprightly 
and vivacious that her hand was sought after by 
the greatest nobles of the Court. The chosen bride- 
groom was the Prince of Zamosce, a noble enormously 
wealthy. True, “though scarce over thirty, he 
was worn out already by coarse debauchery, and 
much addicted to drink,” but this was a fault too 
common amongst the Polish nobility to be worth 
notice. The marriage was not happy. Jobn 
Sobieski, with whom she had an earlier flirtation, 
lived on his ancestral property in the neighbour- 
hood of her husband's estate, and the pair were 
soon lovers. An extremely amorous correspondence 
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passed between them, wherein the lady was 
Astrea, and the lover Ceiadon, whilst the husband 
was slightingly referred to as the Flute, which, it 
seems, in the Polish tongue also signifies booby. 
The lady, however romantic, had a keen eye to the 
main chance, for hearing that one of her husband's 
boon companions was on the point of extracting 
9,000 livres from him, she left her lover at Warsaw, 
and hurried off to Zamose to prevent this attack on 
the family treasures. Before her departure she 
and her lover repaired to the Carmelite church, 
where the precious pair exchanged fresh vows 
before the altar, a proceeding which strikes one 
as highly grotesque, if not worse. In 1665 the 
Prince died, and a few months after Sobieski 
and Marysienka were married. There is some 
doubt about the exact date, and according to 
one account it was even before the Prince's funeral, 
but then that event was somewhat delayed. It 
cannot be said that the lovers lived happy ever 
after, they remained deeply attached to one another, 
but their marriage vows sat lightly on both. Mary- 
sienka was engaged in all sorts of political intrigues. 
She paid frequent visits to France; some of them 
very much against her husband’s will. Also the 
extraordinary political system of Poland—which, as 
has been said, combined the worst features of 
monarchy and aristocracy and democracy, especially 
the elective kingship—gave rise to all manner of 
intrigues. Sobieski for long was aiming at the 
crown. On the 10th of November, 1673, in a great 
battle, he defeated a horde of Turks and Tartars 
at Chocim, on the Dniester. Almost at the same 
time Michael, the then King of Poland, died, and 
Sobieski, fresh from his victory, was elected King, 
and at last Marysienka was a Queen. 

Some ten years later came the great triumph of 
Sobieski’s life. Kara Mustapha with a huge Turkish 
army was besieging Vienna, which he had brought 
to the very point of surrender. Hecould easily have 
taken it by assault, but he wished to preserve it 
uninjured as a Turkish capital. His delay was fatal, 
for Sobieski with a well-equipped army appeared on 
the scene. On the 12th of September, 1683, he led 
his men into position intending to fight the next 
day; but noticing a certain confusion in the enemy's 
ranks he began the attack then and there, and won 
a tremendous victory. How the siege of Vienna 
was raised, how Europe was saved from the con- 
quering Turk, how poorly Sobieski was rewarded 
for it all, are matters of European history. M. 
Waliszewski gives reasons for thinking that Poland 
was destined to decay and fall to pieces, and that 
a great many widely different causes contributed 
to the inevitable result. Sobieski died in 1696, and 
his Queen even in old age led an adventurous and 
wandering life. She died in 1716 at the castle of 
Blois. 

A strange legend, which, however, seems to have 
historical foundation, tells how in May, 1716, the 
porter of the Capuchin monastery at Warsaw, 
Sobieski’s burial-place, was roused late at night 
by the furious clanging of the great bell. When 
he hurried to the gate no one was to be seen, but a 
black casket lay across the threshold. This con- 
tained the corpse of Marysienka, and she was now 
laid to rest beside her husband. 


FICTION. 
Puitip HeELMORE, Priest. By K. A. Howarth. London: 
Downey & Co., Ltd. 
A Lost American: A Tate or Cusa. By Archibald 
Clavering Gunter. London: George Routledge & Sons. 
A Son or Emprre. By Morley Roberts. London: Hutchin- 
son & Co. 


Tue author of “Philip Helmore, Priest” seems to 
have been reading “The Scarlet Letter,” and to 
have thereby been moved—most unfortunately—to 
produce a feeble imitation of that masterpiece of 
fiction. Such, at any rate, is the impression made 











—————_ 


by a perusal of this very unsavoury and inartistic 
story, whose crudeness of construction, poverty of 


dialogue, and general lack of skill, point to an im. . 


mature judgment and a very limited experience on 
the part of the author. We have no desire to 
impugn Mr. Howarth’s motive in penning such a 
story. Painful, and even repulsive as it is, the 
subject is capable of being raised, by the magic 
touch of genius, to the height of a great tragedy ; 
but only a writer of Hawthorne’s calibre is equal 
to the task. In Mr. Howarth’s hands the squalid 
features of the domestic drama are brought into 
prominence, and the veil of romance throws no 
glamour over its essential ugliness of outline. Yet 
his sincerity of purpose is apparent; there is no 
touch of flippancy in the treatment of his 
hero’s temptation, fall, and moral ruin. What is 
lacking is the literary gift, the right vision, the 
power of presenting real human beings. Philip 
Helmore carries no conviction with him, and Marian 
Lister, his Circe, is a mere stage-puppet, a creature 
of convention, whose motives are quite inadequate 
to explain her line of conduct. In the opening 
chapter she is living under the protection of Philip 
Helmore, a “fast” young undergraduate whose 
determination to embrace a clerical life is never 
made clear or intelligible to the reader. He casts 
off his mistress, and duly carries out his mysterious 
intention; so Marian develops into an opera-singer 
(successfully, of course), and Philip becomes an 
earnest, hardworking clergyman. He marries a 
good woman, ignorant of his past life, and a child 
is born to them. Then Marian appears upon the 
quiet domestic scene; and the weak Philip, regard- 
less alike of his own ties, and of the fact that Marian 
is now betrothed to his own bosom-friend, Coryn 
Tremayne, falls headlong under the spell of her 
wondrous beauty, to the wreck of his peace of mind, 
and the undoing of his career of godliness. He is 
punished by the sudden death of his adored daughter, 
and the withdrawal of his wife’s love from him when 
she has learned from his own lips the fact of his 
infidelity and double treachery. In the end the 
wedded pair come to a reconciliation, and Marian 
apparently repents of her ill-doings, and bestows 
her wandering affections upon her lawful spouse; 
but all this is left so inadequately explained that we 
never clearly gather—nor, alas, care to fathom—the 
underlying motives which prompt the actions of the 
various persons concerned in this very badly con- 
cocted tale. Mr. Howarth’s English leaves almost as 
much to be desired in the way of amendment as his 
grasp of character; as, for example, when he 
chronicles the mysterious fact that a certain Lady 
Charlotte “gazed at her husband with some asper- 
sion.” The lady’s glances must have been as preg- 
nant with meaning as Lord Burle'gh’s nod. But 
perhaps Mr. Howarth merely meant “ asperity.’ 
Tales about Cuba have long been popular in the 
United States, and their popularity is not likely to 
be diminished by recent events. Down to the out- 
break of the war, Cuba was the home of intrigue 
and violence. A kind of Alsatia for the western 
hemisphere, where a man, if he were only strong 
enough, could set himself above the law, and where, 
in consequence, many crimes were committed that 
would have been impossible in a really civilised 
state. “A Lost American” deals with events 
which happened in the days when the Cubans 
were still struggling for independence, but when 
they had no help from the American Govern- 
ment. The hero of the story, Howard Temple 
by name, is a young American who loves Blanche 
Grayson, the daughter of his senior partner, but 
who is not able to extract from that somewhat 
capricious young lady an avowal of the love which, 
on her side, she feels for him. He has a rival in his 
suit, in the person of a certain Cuban named Ortiz, 
an unmitigated scoundrel, who, whilst posing as a 
Cuban patriot, and acting on the Cuban Com- 
mittee of New York, is really a spy in the pay 
of the Spaniards. Howard, discouraged by Blanche 
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Grayson’s coldness, undertakes a business-journey to 
Cuba, and Ortiz sees his chance. By a series of 
malignant tricks he secures the arrest of the Ameri- 
can by the Spanish authorities in the island, and the 
unfortunate man is sentenced to be shot at the very 
moment when Blanche Grayson, who has learned 
that she loves him, arrives in Cuba in the hope of 
meeting him. There is no need to say that the 
clever author of “ Mr. Barnes of New York” has built 
up an exciting story on this foundation. He pro- 
vides us with not a few of those thrilling situations 
in which writers of his school revel, and before the 
desired end is reached the reader has to pass through 
many anxious moments. The book is notable, be- 
cause it was undoubtedly upon fiction of this class 
that American sympathies with Cuba were sustained 
for years before the recent war. The pictures which 
are drawn of the island are almost uniformly un- 
favourable to the Spaniard, whilst the Cuban himself 
is painted in perhaps more glowing colours than our 
author would now employ. 

It is to be hoped that there are not many 
young ladies so daring and unconventional as Madge 
Gretton, the heroine of “ A Son of Empire.” She is 
a charming young person, warranted free from vice 
of every kind, but endowed with an impulsiveness 
of her own, and a disregard for the opinion of 
others, especially of her most conventional mother, 
which make her a very formidable person. Whilst 
staying on the Lake of Geneva with her unsym- 
pathetic mamma, Madge outrages that excellent 
woman by making an excursion by the funicular to 
Les Rochers, not only without a chaperon, but in 
the company of an unknown Englishman. The 
Englishman was only unknown in the conventional 
sense; otherwise he was only too well known to 
fame, for he was Captain Richard Blundell, a famous 
soldier and traveller, who, in spite of the fact that 
he had done wonderful things both in travel and in 
war, was, somehow or other, under a cloud, and was 
doomed to kick his heels in the painfal obscurity of 
& magistrate’s place at Dumdum. A man who has 
had to leave his regiment, and sink into obscurity 
of this kind, is a man with a mark against his name; 
but Madge, who adored all great men of action, 
from Hannibal downwards, and did not trouble 
herself too much about their private characters, 


was by no means concerned with this defect. 


in the position of one whom she had enrolled among 
her band of heroes. Moreover, Captain Blundell 
explained to her that his unpleasant position was 
due to the fact that he had an enemy who had 
ruined his career. The enemy was no less a person 
than Sir Daniel Fielding, Adjutant-General of Her 
Majesty's Forces. Now it happened that Sir Daniel’s 
only daughter was Madge’s bosom friend, and having, 
in her impulsive fashion, come to the conclusion that 
Blundeli was a greatly injured man, she resolved 
that she would dedicate herself to the task of 
restoring him to his rights. In this faith she even 
allowed the hero, who was just starting for India, to 
resume his dreary duties of Dumdum, to kiss her 
when he said good-bye. That kiss, however repre- 
hensible on the part of a hardened old soldier, sealed 
Madge’s fate. Henceforward her one object was to 
serve Blundell. And she did serve him, even to the 
extent of securing possession of the wicked Sir 
Daniel's official cypher, and forging a telegram in 
his name which at once removed Blundell from his 
banishment at Dumdum, and set him in the fore- 
front of the battle to gain fresh honour and renown. 
Of course the audacious fraud was discovered, and 
the innocent Blundell had to pay the penalty. Once 
more he fell into disgrace, far blacker than any he had 
ever known before. All that he passed through, 
and all that happened after Madge, in her wild 
enthusiasm for the man who had kissed her, had 
committed this heinous offence, the reader must 
learn for himself. Probably he will fall in love with 
Madge, especially after reading of her interview 
with the Commander-in-Chief. But, in any case, 
We are greatly mistaken if he does not enjoy the 








singularly bright and vivacious tale which Mr. 
Morley Roberts has constructed on this ingenious 
foundation. * 





THE MARCH MAGAZINES, 


In Harper's Magazine Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge con- 
tinues his history of the Spanish-American war, 
dealing, this month, with the political situation in 
America on the eve of the war, and with the battle 
of Manila. Mr. Russell Sturgis writes of the build- 
ing of the modern city house, and Dr. Wyeth 
describes the battle of Brice’s Cross Roads, in which 
the Federals were defeated, although not from lack 
of courage. In Mr. Julian Ralph’s “ English 
Characteristics” readers on this side of the Atlantic 
will find entertainment in seeing themselves as they 
are seen through American eyes. “The Rented 
House,” by Mr. Octave Thanet, is a good story of the 
uncanny kind. Mr. Howell's serial is continued.— 
Readers of The Cornhill Magazine will see with 
regret that the “ Etchingham Letters” are brought to 
a conclusion in this month’s number. Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh, writing of the bye-ways of journalism, 
tells an amusing story in illustration of the means 
used by a “ penny-a-liner” in order to obtain copy. 
Some years ago, the writer says, an enterprising and 
ingenious band of Fleet Street “liners” created a 
bogus political agitation. Calling themselves the 
“Republican Association,’ or something equally 
high-sounding, they met in an inn, made stirring 
speeches on political subjects, and passed resolutions, 
copies of which they sent to leading members of 
Parliament and to the papers. For a time, politicians 
and editors were alike hoodwinked, and the “ liners” 
not only made money by reporting their own meet- 
ings to the newspapers, but they also added to their 
income by selling the autograph letters which they 
received from politicians. In “ A Missionary of the 
Far West” Mr. Alexander Innes Shand sketches the 
career of Kit Carson. Mr. Stephen Crane contributes 
a short story, and Mr. Crockett’s serial is continued.— 
The Woman at Home contains, amongst other things, 
part of Mr. Guy Boothby’s serial, “Dr. Nikola’s 
Experiment,” a short story by Mr. William Le Queux, 
and an account of the home life of Dr. Henrik Ibsen 
by Miss Jessie Brochner. 

A writer in The Argosy, giving a concise summary 
of the geological periods, deals with the Tertiary 
and Quaternary Epochs. Another writer gives a 
sketch from the life of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
Fiction is represented by two serials and some short 
stories.— The Windsor Magazine contains one of Mr. 
Rudyard’s Kipling’s delightful stories of school life, 
which are appearing under the title of “Stilky & 
Co.” Mr. S. R. Levison traces the history of the Zionist 
movement, Mr. James Ridout gives an account of a 
visit to the Franciscan convent at Cimiez, and Miss 
Mary Angela Dickens writes of Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
and her work. Miss L. T. Meade, Miss Katherine 
Tynan, and Mr. S, R. Crockett are amongst other 
contributors. 

A writer in Temple Bar gives a delightful account 
of the experiences of an American schoolgirl in 
England. Mr. Frederick Dixon's article on “ Stein- 
kirk ” is long, but very interesting. The writer gives 
a good introductory sketch of the campaigns which 
preceded the battle. Mr. W. Fraser Rae gives us 
some particulars about Sheridan’s sons, which he 
has learnt since the publication of his biography of 
Sheridan. The serial stories by Miss Rhoda Brough- 
ton and Mr. Egerton Castle are continued.—Scribner's 
Magazine contains some more of Stevenson’s letters. 
Those that appear in this month’s number were 
written at Mentone in the winter of 1873-4, and 
tell of the writer's life and doings during his invalid 
days when he was ordered South. Mr. Robert 
Grant, in his “ Search-light Letters,” gives advice to 
& modern woman with social ambitions, and Mr. 
W. J. Henderson reveals to us the way in which the 
business of a theatre is conducted. Mr. George F. 
Hoar, Senator from Massachusetts, gives some 
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reminiscences of political events. ‘The Entomolo- 
gist,” Mr. Cable’s serial, is concluded.—In a very 
interesting article, which appears in Blackwood 
under the title of “Byegone Days,” Mrs. Charles 
Bagot takes us back into the past, and tells many 
stories of Nelson and Wellington. To Mrs. Bagot’s 
uncle, Henry Percy, who was aide-de-camp tothe Duke 
of Wellington at Waterloo, was assigned the glorious 
task of bringing home the despatches announcing the 
victory, and the downfall of the Emperor Napoleon. 
The Duke's aide-de-camp carried the despatches to the 
Commander-in-Chief, who was at a dinner-party in 
St. James’s Square. Besieged with inquiries after 
various officers, Colonel Percy so often had to 
answer “dead” or “severely wounded” that the 
Prince Regent, who was also one of the dinner- 
party, burst into tears. When the Duke of Welling- 
ton was congratulated by Lady Mornington, Mrs. 
Bagot tells us, he put his hands before his face and 
sobbed, saying “ Oh, don’t congratulate me! I have 
lost all my best friends.” General Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury gives some personal recollections of Sir George 
Pomeroy Colley. Physical education in schools and 
mountain exploration in the Canadian Kockies are 
the subjects of other articles. 

In Macmillan’s Magazine Mr. F. W. Wynn gives 
an account of a ride in South Morocco which seems 
to have been a pleasant experience. A traveller in 
Morocco is provided with a guard by the village on 
the outskirts of which he may happen to pitch his 
tent. The guard is furnished almost as much in the 
interests of the village as of the traveller, for, should 
anything be stolen from the latter during his stay, 
and should he complain to the nearest Basha, the 
village would be called upon to make good the loss 
and to pay a fine of the same value to the Basha, 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, sketches the action of the secret 
society known as the United Irishmen jn the British 
fleet during the year of rebellion, 1798. Colonel 
Trevor writes of Sir Salar Jung’s visit to Europe in 
1876. “A Strange Experiment” is concluded. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill in The Gentleman's Magazine 
gives an interesting biographical sketch of the Comte 
d’Artagnan, the original of Dumas’ hero. Not the 
least interesting part of his history is his connection 
with England. With the object of furthering French 
interests he paid several visits to this country, and 
during the Civil War he fought, under Rupert, at 
Newbury. In 1673 he was killed at the siege of Maes- 
tricht. Horace Walpole is the subject of an article 
by Mr. F. C. Hodgson, and Mr. Foster Watson writes 
of the acting of plays by school-boys. Miss Letitia 
M’'Clintock records some superstitions of the Ulster 
peasant. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Mr. Dootey—In PEACE AND IN WAR,” is responsible for a 
great deal of delightful nonsense. He lives, we are assured, 
in the Irish quarter of Chicago, and, as saloon-keeper and 
philosopher, gives voice to its philosophy of life. He is of 
uncertain age, but of definite opinions. He reads the news- 
papers with preternatural solemnity, and discusses their con- 
tents with unfailing vivacity. He sits lightly on their opinions 
with the air of one who was born with the wisdom that is 


* Mr. Doorzy—In Peace anp ty War. London: Grant Richards, 

Tate Loxnpon Driocesrk Book, Cuvurcn CALENDAR, AND GENERAL 
ALMANACK FoR 1899, Thirty-fourth Year. London: Rivingtons. 

A Covrse or Instruction 1s Woop-CaRVING ACCORDING TO THE 
JAPANESE MrtTHop. By Charles Holme, editor of The Studw. 
Illustrated. London: S/nudio, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Sones FrRoM THE PLays OF SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated by Paul Wood- 
roffe. London: Dent & Co. 

Tue Watts, Gares, AND Aqurepvcts or Rome. By Thomas Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. London: John Murray. 

Tue Provrxcta, Governor IN THE Encrisn Cotonres or Norrn 
America. By Evarts Boutell Greene. (Harvard Historical Studies. ) 
New York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Ricuarp Bruce; or, THe Lire tHat Now 1s; Matcoum Kirx: A 
Tate oF Moran Herorsm iy Overcomrnc THE WorzLD: and 
Ronert Harpy'’s Stven Days. By Charles M. Sheldon. London: 
The Sunday School Union. 

Brete Stortes (Otp Tsstament). Edited by Richard G. Moulton, 
M.A., Ph.D. (The Modern Reader’s Bible.) London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 

Ix Danorr’s Hover; or, Storr Hearts anxp SrtrermG Deeps. 
Illustrated. London, Paris, New York and Melbourne : Cassell 
& Co, 





profitable to direct; but he is shrewd enongh to know all the 
same that even philosophers need to keep themselves in touch 
with facts, and therefore the newspaper has its uses and is not 
to be wholly despised. He is lavish in good advice as becomes 
a man who owns his own house and furniture, and has prospered 
in a modest fashion in slaking the thirst of others. He narrowly 
eseaped the civie dignity which is represented by the full-blown 
honours of the alderman ; but preferring the liberty of private 
judgment to the trammels of official life, he declined in the end 
to leave the bar for the foram. In these pages Mr. Dooley dis- 
cusses the’ mysteries of diplomacy and strategy, and the course 
of the recent war in Cuba and the Philippines. He discusses 
also such high themes as parental duty, the new woman, family 
reunions, the Victorian era, and even the decadence of Greece. 
We have but space for one quotation, and therefore let us hear 
what Mr. Dooley has to say about his own people. It comes 
as an aside in a discussion with his friend, Mr. Hennessy, 
of the foibles of the French:—“‘Th’ Fr-rinch,’ said Mr. 
Dooley, ‘ar-re a tumulehuse people.’ ‘Like as not,’ said 
Mr. Hennessy, ‘ there’s some of our blood in thim. A good 
manny iv our people wint over wanst. They cudden’t all ’ve 
been kilt at Fontenoy.’ ‘No,’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘’tis another 
kind iv tumulehuse. Whin an Irishman rages, ’tis with wan 
idee in his mind. He's goin’ for’ard again a single inimy, an’ 
not stone walls or irne chains'll stop him. He may pause f’r a 
dhrink or to take a shy at a polisman—f’r a polisman’s always 
in th’ way—but he’s as thrue as th’ needle in th’ camel's eye, as 
Hogan says, to th’ objec’ iv his hathred. So he’s been f’r four 
hundherd years, an’ so he'll always be while they’se an England 
on th’ map. Whin England purrishes, th’ Irish’ll die iv what 
Hogan calls ongwee, which is havin’ no wan in the weary 
wurruld ye don’t love.’” Mr. Dooley has everywheie the courage 
of his convictions, and generally contrives to hit the nail on the 
head straight away, though sometimes he flourishes the hammer 
so vigorously that the onlooker is in mortal dread that he will 
split the boards. However that may be, it is certain that between 
the boards of this volume there is some side-splitting criticism 
of men and manners. 

“The London Diocese Book for 1899”—to reverse the 
process known as passing from grave to gay—is a manual which 
has reached its thirty-fourth year of issue, and which is filled to 
overflowing with sober facts. The number of beneficed clergy 
within the diocese of London is five hundred and eighty, whilst 
the number of unbeneficed is a little more than a thousand. The 
manual is filled with alphabetical lists of parishes and clergy, 
and pithy statements of diocesan and allied societies. The 
closing pages discuss the rights and duties of churchwardens, 
explain the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act of 1871, the Incum- 
bents’ Resignation Act of the same year, the Clergy Discipline 
Act of 1892, and the Local Government Act of 1894, so far as it 
touches on strictly parochial privileges. As a practical manual 
of reference to the work of the Church of England in the cities 
of London and Westminster, the county of Middlesex and part 
of Herts, the book, which is published by authority, has recog- 
nised claims. 

Nowhere in the world is the art of wood-carving more 
perfectly understood than in Japan. The Oriental methods are 
too fantastic and even grotesque to commend themselves unre- 
servedly to the taste of the West. At the same time much of 
the work of the Japanese in this direction is so delicate and 
eunning that it would be idle to neglect it even in the most 
advanced schools of handicraft. Mr. Charles Holme, the editor 
of The Studio, has just written a practical manual of instruction, 
with illustrations on almost every page, which explains clearly 
wood-earving according to the Japanese method. He says 
with truth that it is impossible to examine at all carefully the 
wood-carving of the Japanese without feeling admiration and 
surprise at the remarkable dexterity of which it is the expres- 
sion. Even the decorative designs on a cheap paper-knife bear 
witness to artistic training. The prevalence of earthquakes in 
Japan, Mr. Holme reminds us prohibits the use of heavy 
materials for building purposes, and marble and stone are in 
consequence of less account than wood, since the latter is more 
likely to resist the strain of such physical upheavals. “ Cottage 
and palace, barn and temple are, therefore, mainly constructed 
of it, and wooden temples exist in Japan built as far back as the 
ninth and tenth centuries of our era, which are still in sound 
condition and exhibit in a far less degree the ravages of time 
than do the stone buildings of the same age in Enurope. 
Whether wood or stone be the more noble material, does not 
here concern us ; but that wood bas been rightly selected for use 
in Japan there can be no manner of doubt, and the result has 
been to give to the wood-carver a position in the arts equivalent 
to that enjoyed by the mason in the West.” During a visit 
which Mr. Holme paid to Japan a few years ago, it was his 
good fortune to master the system now in vogue at the Tokio 
University—for students in that seat of learning are put through 
a three years’ course of training in the mysteries of wood-carving. 
This brief manual cannot fail to prove not merely helpful but 
suggestive to English workers in wood who desire to pick the 
brains as well as to understand the methods of the East. 

“Songs from Shakespeare’s Plays” have been daintily printed, 
and with ample margins, in an artistic gift-book, to which 
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Mr. Ernest Rhys contributes the inevitable introduction. The 
charm of the book, apart from the inco rable felicity of its 
classic text, consists in the exquisite gre of Mr. Paul 
Woodroffe. They reflect with rare fidelity Shakespeare’s mood 
and meseage, and are distinguished by a strength and beauty of 
their own. Mr. Woodroffe’s drawings have imagination and 
fancy, and are, moreover, full of poetr which is in harmony 
with the songs and lyries which inspired them. Such a volume 
deserves to be wide ‘ly known, especially by people of taste in 
search of a choice but inexpensive gift-book. 

Dr. Hodgkin has been induced to print a slim volume—it is 
in bulk searcely more than a pamphlet—of extracts from the 
fourth volume of his well-known and erudite “ History of Italy 
and her Invaders.” Students of that work are aware that 
Dr. Hodgkin gives in its pages a detailed account of “The 
Walls, Gates, and Aqueducts of Rome,” and it is these passages 
which are now reproduced for the benefit of tourists who want 
to read such information on the spot, and at the same time 
resent the necessity of carrying across Europe big volumes in 
modest baggage limited to the necessities of light marching 
order. 

There have come to hand other books, which here at least 
may be lightly dismissed. “ The Provincial Governor” proves 
to be a new volume of the Harvard Historical Studies. It 
diseusses with real but never paraded learning the evolution of 
the chief executive in old Colonial days. Professor Greene shows 
that in 1763 the twelve English Colonies which then existed 
in North America were, broadly speaking, ruled on three 
different principles. He traces the growth of new constitutional 
methods and gives the text of a number of historic State papers 
which range in date from the days of James I. to the last year of 
George II.’s reign. The book is a luminous and, in the strict 
usage of the word, scholarly interpretation of the functions of 
government in the North American Colonies.—The Rev, 
Charles Sheldon has recently made a great, in the sense of a 
widespread, reputation by dramatic religious stories charged 
with spiritual emotion and quick in their appeal to conscience. 
Readers of “In His Steps” may be glad to learn that there 
he ave appeared cheap issues in this country of “ Richard Bruce,” 

“Malcolm Kirk,” and“ Robert Hardy’s Seven Days,” stories 
written with faith and vision, and worthy to be commended, be- 
cause, apart from their living, present-day interest, they are in 
their way powerful incentives to applied Christianity.—There 
have just been added to the series known as The Modern 
Reader’s Bible, of which Dr. Richard Moulton is editor, a 
volume of “ Old Testament Stories.” They are told in the text 
of Seripture, altered only by omissions. The notes are pithy 
and illuminative, and the stories themselves are grouped under 
five divisions, to each of which there is an explanatory intro- 
duction.—Let us say a good word for “ In Danger’s Hour,” since 
it consists of a sheaf of stories of heroism, peril, and adventure, 
of a kind to kindle the desire to do golden deeds in others. Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir Walter Scott, John Evelyn, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson are amongst the writers who are responsible for 
these splendid pictures of daring and self-sacrifice. There are 
full-paged coloured plates and numerous text-illustrations in a 


cheap book which ought to prove widely welcome as a gift- - 


book in families and as a prize in schools. 
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